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subscribers will observe the date on the 
{abels with which their papers are addressed. The 
date is the time to which the subscription is paid. 
when anew payment is made, this date will 
be immediately altered, so that the label is 
a constant receipt in full for the time which 
the subscriber has paid. The label is also a 
weekly statement of account. 

Subscribers noticing any error in their dates 
will please notify us at once. 

No paper will be discontinued until all arrearages 
are paid. Returning your paper will not enable 
us to discontinue it, as we cannot find your name 


on our books unless your post-office address is 


iven. 
; Money may be sent by mail at our risk by draft, 
postal order, registered letter or American Ex- 
press Company money order. 
Correspondence. 


Communications on farm and domestic subjects 
are solicited from subscribers and readers. All 
such communications or queries should be accom- 
panied by the name of the writer, not for publica- 
but simply as a guarantee of good faith. 

Sample Copies. 

A mark against this paragraph indicates that 
this is a sample copy of the paper, mailed to you 
free for your inspection, and that we should be 
glad to have you become & subscriber. 
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~ PAMILIAR TALKS. 
BY A. W. CHEEVER. 





Quince Blast. 

Ihave some quince trees that blossomed well, 

but the blossoms all fell off without setting fruit. 

What is the cause and remedy ? SUBSCRIBER. 
Campello, Mass. 


Witbout amore definite description of the case 
no one could answer the inquiry. 

I have in my own garden several quince trees 
planted out two years ago, that bloomed 
freely last spring, but the blossoms fell off with- 
out setting for fruit. So far as I have observed 
quince trees very rarely bear the first year 
they bloom, so if Subscriber’s trees are young 
he may have to wait only another year for fruit. 
The quince is subject to a number of forms of 
disease which diminish the amount of crop, 
such as the “black knot,” terminal “twig 
blight,” ete., but these seldom have such a 


wholesale effect as indicated by. Supscriber’s| pound. - . " 


statement. The best remedy for these is cut- 
ting and burning all diseased parts as soon as 
discovered, and be sure to discover early. 


~ 


A Good Way to Improve a Leisure Hour. 

Ina little secluded corner on the north side 
of a workingman’s cottage I recently stumbled 
upon agem of a garden. It was but a few 
square yards in extent and contained scarcely 
more than a single plant of a kind, but the 
number of varieties of ferns and wild flowers 
gathered from the fields and woods by one who 
has comparatively few leisure hours was some- 
thing remarkable, as was also his knowledge of 
the names and characteristics of his pets. It 
was a pleasing instance of how much one can 
learn of a subject not connected with one’s busi- 
ness by giving to it the few odd half hours or 
half holidays of a never idle worker. There 
are thousands ot homes in villages and on farms 
where the yard on the shady side of the house 
is over-run with coarse, unsightly weeds that 
could be made far more attractive by giving the 
room to a few well selected native ferns and wild 
lowers, the study of which would be a source 
of pleasure to many a busy worker. The 
planter of this little garden has something in 
another column about collecting and growing 


native terns. 





The Government Seed Distribution, 


Ex-Commissioner Colman in his last agricul- 
tural report recommended turning over the 
work of the seed department to the experiment 
stations as being fitted to make a better distri- 
Yution than the commissioner can. Vick’s 
Magazine would abolish the seed distribution 
entirely believing the enterprise of the seedsmen 
‘$ sufficient to introduce every species of ser- 
viceable vegetation. ‘The country,” it says, 

3 ata loss to the amount of all that isspent in 
the seed division and there should be a general 
‘emand for its abolition.” 

here isno doubt that the nurserymen and 

\smen are sufficiently enterprising to intro- 

the new varieties of plants, but will they 

this work at any less expense to the people 

1 the department has done it? I am not at 
pleased with the working of the Washington 
ublic seed distribution, neither am I satisfied 
vith the way I have sometimes been treated by 
‘cedsmen and plant-dealers. There is too much 
nding out of seed unsuited to localities from 

: department seed-house, and too much boom- 
Og of inferior varieties by the regular dealers. 
‘here is also too much selling old varieties un- 

names. Last spring I received the 
ska pea from the department of agriculture 
| that it in no way differs trom a half- 

‘2 Or more bard early peas sold by seeds- 

under such names as “First and Best,” 
“xtra Early,” ete., all being the old-fashioned 

‘nel O'Rourke which has been one of the 
“ding early peas in this country and in Eu- 
‘Ope for two score of years or more. I also re- 
“lved beans from the department with nothing 


° Variety,a very important question to the 
l expect there are constituencies that 

‘ grateful to congressmen for any sort of 
) not believe there are many such in New 
i that choice seeds are worth paying for 
‘hat inferior varieties are not worth receiv- 


What the country needs more 


"t of those who raise and sellthem. The 


not by the commissioners of agriculture but by 
members of congress who have used seeds to 
buy votes, and perhaps there is no quicker way 
to get rid ot that part of the department busi- 
ness than to send out worthless seeds to such as 
will plant them. 





RAIN, RAIN, GO AWAY. 


Great Growth of Foliage, but Increase of 
Fungi. 


TEN INCHES OF RAIN IN THIRTY DAYS. TEN 
CONSECUTIVE RAINY DAYS. POTATOES ROT- 


TING BADLY. INJURY TO HAY. VARYING 


REPORTS ABOUT CGRN, 


All of our correspondents complain of the 
unprecedented rainfall, for the like of the 
present season has never been known, but there 
is so much sameness to this fact in all their 
letters that we have edited it out. 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWS. 


Dudley, Mass., August 2d: Vegetation ex- 
cept corn making prodigious growth; rye 
sprouting inthe shock; some signs of potato 
blight, but general yields satisfactory; average 
hay crop in quantity. 


Colerain, Mass., August lst: Crops looking 
finely, except potatoes, which are rotting. Big 
crop of grass, and outlook for second crop is 
good. Potatoes, 75 cents per bushel; apples, 40 
cents per bushel. The fine stock for which this 
town is noted will be well represented at the 
fairs. 

HENS PAY FOR THE CARE AND MISCHIEP, 


Belchertown, Mass., August lst: Rot likely 
to destroy the larger share of potatoes ; corn has 
good growth, oats blasted, the unharvested 
fields will yield small returns, rye good, good 
growth of grass but greatly damaged, apples in 
many cases abundant, berries doing well, pears 
not half acrop. Family-made butter at 20 to 
25 cents; potatoes, $1 till the rot, and sales are 
now in limited quantities. Eggs have sold well 
all the season, only for a short time as low as 20 
cents. Farmers are keeping more hens which 
they say return good pay for the care and mis- 
chief they do. Garden truck has sold well at 
good prices. 


POTATOES A FAILURE IN PENOBSCOT COUNTY. 


West Hampden, Me., August 2d: Most farm- 
ers are through haying; a very large crop. 
Pastures good ; early sowed grain is good, most 
of it is ready to cut; late sowed is rusting; 
corn is looking well but backward, will 
yield agood crop. Potato rust and rot ex- 
tends throughout the western, southern and 
eastern parts of the county; potato crop almost 
an entire failure ina large proportion of this 
county; a fair prospect of a good bean crop; 
stock are doing well, prices are low; cows are 
selling from $20 to $35; potatoes 40 centsa 
bushel; sweet corn 17 cents a dozen; eggs 20 
cents per dozen; butter 16 to 20 cents per 


HUNDREDS OF BUSHELS OF RASPBERRIES. 


Barton, Vt., August lst: Hay crop is good 
but damaged in harvesting; grain good but 
badly lodged; raspberries, for which this town 
is noted, have been abundant, and many hun- 
dred weight shipped to market, price paid 5 
cents; wool was bought up for 25 cents; the 
best dairy butter averages 15 and 20 cents; fat 
hogs, 34 to 4 cents; sugar was contracted for 6 
and 64 cents. 


POOR OUTLOOK FOR POTATOES AND CORN. 


Georgia, Vt., August lst: Grass is the only 
full crop claimed by anybody. It is generally 
considered large though there are some excep- 
tions. It is probably about half cut, though 
there are a few who claim to have got at work 
upon the last half. It is claimed that most of 
the hay is stored in fair condition. The grass 
now standing is over-ripe at the top, but green 
at the bottom. The crop will probably be of 
about the average value. Wheat, what little 
there is of it, is generally reported good. Oats, 
between the excess of moisture and the rust, 
will not be more than half a crop. Barley is 
even worse affected. Corn at present gives very 
little promise for a grain crop. There area few 
very fair looking pieces, perhaps twenty percent 
of the usual crop, though I doubt it. The rest 
now promises only a fodder crop and not a full 
one at that. Ensilage corn is small too, some 
of it very small. It looks now as if half a crop 
would be a sufficiently high estimate to put on 
it, but there is time for much growth. Nobody 
seems to have any hope for the potato crop. 
It is represented as very light and many fields 
are already rusted or otherwise blighted. A 
potato grower told me this morning that he 
sent his men to dig five bushels of early market 
potatoes on a field that at hoeing time gave 
promise of a good crop. The tops were all 
killed by the rust, the yield very small and not 
more than five percent were suitable for market. 
I saw another yesterday who made quite as dis- 
couraging a report. Several cases of rot are 
reported. I hope for the best, but fear that my 
hopes may be dashed. I have not dug a hill 
of my own yet, having plenty of good old ones 
in the cellar. Apples are aimost entirely a 
failure; of plums there are none so far as I 
know. There has been much complaint of the 
smali-fruit crop. Corn meal is retailed at the 
mill in Milton, four miles from me, at a cent a 
pound, bran at $1.90 a sack, oats at 45 cents a 
bushel and other feed in proportion. Cotton- 
seed meal and other similar feed is not in our 
market at this season. Dairy butter sells at 15 
cents and under, rarely more, creamery, a little 
better. There is some cheese made here, but I 
have not heard recent quotations. Eggs, 15 
cents in the market. In a few cases sales are 
made at l6cents. O.S. Buiss. 


MORE POTATOES ROTTING. 


Plainville, Conn., July 3lst: Potatoes are 
small and rotting. Much hay ruined, though a 
large crop grown. Rye and oats much injured 
in places. Creamery butter, 25 to 28 cents. 


North Haven, Ct., August 2d: Only half a 
crop of strawberries but good price; abundant 
hay crop but much entirely ruined, especially 
river meadows; grain stacked in field growing 
badly, much will not be thrashed; potatoes rot- 
ting badly; demand for new milch cows in- 
creasing—prices from $35 to $55; field corn 
free from smut; peach crop all that could be 
wished for. 
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C. H. THOMPSON & CO. 


Retirement from Business of a Well- 
known Firm. 


Probably no person is better known to the 
agricultural public of New England than Mr. 
C. H. Thompson, the head and manager of the 
firm of C. H. Thompson & Co. As an active, 
progressive salesman for others and as an enter- 
prising, energetic merchant on his own account 
he has been brought into personal contact with 
a very large number of people, and his gener- 
ous advertising has carried his name to thou- 
sands who never met him personally. At the 


WHITE COCHINS. 








pay for and read one or more agricultural 
papers. N. B. Dovetas. 





ESSEX COUNTY FARM NOTES. 


Hay and Onions Very Poor. Other Crops. 


Mr. Editor: Your regular visits to our home 
for the last six months have been very enjoyable 
and most highly appreciated by the members of 
our famlly. The “Familiar Talks” by Brother 
Cheever are useful, interesting and usually cor- 
rect. Mr. A. F. Hunter’s poultry notes are ex- 
ceedingly interesting. Why does he not tell 
us all he knows about poultry; I suppose it 





erably accurate measure of rapidity and percent 
of sprouting. When there is any variation in 
viability in reference to color, it is usually 
found that the stronger sproutings occur in the 
darker colered seeds. 

The latitude in which seeds are grown may 
determine their behavior in germination. 
Northern grown corn appears to germinate 
quicker than southern grown corn. Seeds of 
most species will give similar results. 

Variation in results of seed-tests may be due 
to the apparatus in which test is made. 

In order to study germination to its comple- 
tion, tests must be made in soil. Tests madein 
doors are more reliable than those made in field. 





Results vary between tests made under appar 
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experience on his father’s farm, entered the em- 
ploy of Whittemore, Belcher & Co., afterward 
Whittemore Brothers, and worked his way up 
through the different grades till in 1882 he pur- 
chased their seed department and in 1884 the 
remainder of their business. Faithful as an 
employee, in business on his own account he 
has been an indefatigable worker as well 
as an energetic and enterprising pusher. 
The house of C. H. Thompson & Co. being 
the youngest in the business its energetic 
head knew that persistent advertising and more 
necessary to make up for lack of age in gaining 
the attention of the public, and winning a 
position among the older houses. Consequently 
he has been a liberal user of printers’ ink. 
Thousands upon thousands of catalogues have 
been circulated, and there has been hardly an 
issue of the NEw ENGLAND FARMER or GRANGE 
Homes of recent years in which this name has 
not prominent!y appeared. The result of all 
this great activity and enterprise has been the 
building up of a large trade, of which any house 
might be justly proud. But while the business 
was developing and growing, the care and re- 
sponsibility of superintending it were increasing 
in equal proportion. Finally the volume of 
business, reaching out in many different depart- 
ments, reached such dimensions as to be a 
serious strain upon Mr. Thompson’s nervous 
system, and to compel him to face the alternative 
of retiring from business or of permanently un- 
dermining his health. He chose the former 
course, wisely as it seems to us, and began at 
once to close out his stock, and Wednesday night 
—the end of July—the store was finally closed 
on customers of C. H. Thompson & Co. 

All the unsold stock was taken by Messrs. 
Breck & Sons to be removed to their salesrooms. 
Mr. William A. Bartlett, Mr. Thompson’s 
Maine traveling agent, a salesman of wide ac- 
quaintance and much ability, has entered the 
employ of the Messrs. Breck, as has also Mr. C. 
T. Lingham. They have taken the agency of 
some of the implements and machines repre- 
sented by Mr. Thompson. 

The editor and publisher of the FARMER and 
Homes has had most pleasant business relations 
with Mr. Thompson and feels a personal loss at 
his retirement from the agricultural supply 
business. He seems to have in his make-up all 
the elements needed to win success, and com- 
bines many excellent qualities of head and 
heart. 

He has our very best wishes for a pleasant 
and health-restoring vacation; we understand 
he proposes to give himself at least three 
month’s rest. And when he feels ready to take 
up again the wear and grind of business rou- 
tine, in whatever department of life’s activities 
he engages, he has our best wishes for un- 
bounded success. 

The well-known and enterprising firm of 
Parker & Wood have leased the premises on 
Clinton street, formerly occupied by C. H. 
Thompson & Co., and will continue the business 
at the old stand, in addition to their already 
large business at 49 No. Market street. They 
have secured the services of Mr. Edgar W. 
Whittemore, who has been one of Mr. Thomp- 
son’s most reliable and most competent lieuten- 
ants. Mr. Whittemore has a large persona! ac- 
quaintance among the agricultural people of 
New England as well as a thorough knowledge 
of the business; he is also as popular as he is 
able. Mr. George F. Savage, one of Mr. 
Thompson’s most efficient salesman, will also 
enter the employ of Messrs. Parker & Wood. 





DEFENSE OF VERMONT, 


Asa native of Vermont and one who has 
never yet been ashamed of the place of his 
birth I must take exceptions to the statement 
recently credited to Dr. Hoskins that not more 
than one farmer in ten is a subscriber to an ag- 
ricultural paper. My acquaintance with hun- 
dreds of farmers in the Green Mountain state 
leads me to believe that the statement should 
be reversed and made to read that at least nine 








[CONTINUED ON PAGE FOUR. |] 





out of ten of the farmers of Vermont subscribe, 


would take a long time. The practical and use- 
ful editorials and selections arranged by Mrs. A. 
E. Whitaker are usually read first. Among the 
many family papers that come to our home, 
the NEw ENGLAND FARMER holds a very high 
rank. I have not seen anything, not even in 
the advertisements, that would be objectionable. 
As an agricultural journal I like the FARMER 
very much. If Brother Cheever could only 
have told us how to make hay in a rain-storm, 
we might have cured and housed our hay in 
better condition than we have this season. 


Pm fa om come ones beri 
. - 
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middie of June, we thought the hay crop would 
be exceedingly large, but even if the weather 
had been favorable for curing it, we should 
have housed only an average crop. On many of 
our best fields the grass was tall but thin; when 
viewed from the outside it looked well, but 
when cut and cured and put on the scales it fell 
below the usual standard,—bulky, but light; 
and when we take into the account the unfavor- 
able weather for curing the hay crop, we must 
regard it as a failure in comparison with former 
years. 

Our onion crop was nearly destroyed by the 
maggot; some whole fields had tu be ploughed 
up and replanted with other seed; but what of 
the crop the maggots left is doing well; some 
fields are looking exceedingly well; but if the 
onion crop should give a large yield, we couk| 
hardly expect to compete with the west as to 
price. The cost of producing this crop in New 
England is so large that unless we can obtain 
about a dollar per busbel our profits are small, 
but they can be raised on the virgin soil of the 
west at a profit for fifty cents per bushel. There 
will be less land in onions in this county next 
year than for twenty years past. 

All kinds of vegetables are looking well, es- 
pecially potatoes; the early sorts gave a good 
yield and were of excellent quality; the latter 
varieties are giving promise of an abundant 
crop, if the August sun does not blight the vines 
before the tubers are matured and ripened. 
Corn is rank and growing rapidly, but lacks 
strength and fibre, which it is hoped the August 
sun will give toit. Fruit of all kinds will give 
a tair yield, except apples ; the blight has struck 
some of the pear trees, but will not harm the 
crop. Grapes are suffering some from mildew, 
but we expect to make a grand show of fruits 
and vegetables at our annual fair to be held at 
Beverly next September. O. 8S. BuTLer. 





THE SPROUTING OF SEEDS. 





Influence of Varying Conditions. 


The Cornell university experiment station 
has been studying the influence of various con- 
ditions upon the sprouting of seeds. It reaches 
these conclusions : 

Any constant temperature gives quicker re- 
sults than a variable temperature of which the 
mean is the same as the constant temperature. 

As the mean temperature lowers, sprouting, 
as a rule, becomes slower. 

The quantity of water applied to seeds may 
determine both the rapidity and percent of 
sprouting. A comparatively small amount of 
water gives quickest and largest results. 

The soaking of seeds in water before planting 
does not appear to hasten sprouting, if the 
planting time is reckoned from the time at 
which the seeds are put to soak. Butif plant- 
ing time is counted from the time of placing the 
seeds in soil, quicker spoutings are the result. 

The soaking of seeds does not appear to in- 
tiuence the total amount of sprouting. The re- 
sults of soaking appear to vary in different 
species. 

Light has great influence upon the sprouting 
of the seeds of some species, When light has 
any influence, it retards or wholly prevents 
sprouting. 

The weight of the seed is often a tolerably 
accurate Measure of its viability, as determined 
both by rapidity and percent of sprouting. As 
a rule heavy seeds germinate better than ligh 





ones of the same sample. 
The color of the seed in some cases is a tol 





ently identical conditions, even with selected 
seeds. Therefore one test cannot be accepted as a 
true measure of any sample of seeds. The re- 
sults of actual ordinary planting in the field can 
not be considered a true measure of the reliability 
or value of any sample. Rapidity of sproutings, 
unless under identical conditions, is net a true 
measure of vitality or vigor of seeds. 

There appears to be no pernicious adultera- 
tion of garden seeds in this country, and, as a 
rule, there are no hurtful impurities. 

In the ordinary farmer’s garden seed-testing 
o porhepeet litie-er no-yalus,; butte the Inar 
ket gardener, who plants considerable areas to 
special crops, and to the seedsman, it is highly 
profitable. When accurate information is de- 
sired as to the value of seeds, the seed-test 
should present at least the following data: 
Name of variety, where grown, when grown, 
how kept, percent by weight of foreign matter, 
percent by weight of apparently good seeds, 
nature of foreign material, weight of seeds, 
manner of testing, number tested, average and 
extreme temperatures during trial, first germin- 
ations in hours, last germinations in hours, per- 
cent by number germinated, percent unsprouted 
but sound at end of trial, date of test, estimate 
of agricultural value. 





A PROFITABLE CROP. 
More Farmers Should Raise Barley. 


Farmers in Northern New England who wish 
to raise their own grain are turning their atten- 
tion more and more to barley. Considering the 
time and labor put into its production it isa 
paying crop; one which frost will not damage, 
or cold weather hurt to any material extent. 
It is capable of producing any number of bush- 
els to the acre, providing the land is sufficiently 
fertile. It is raised easily, needing no cultiva- 
tion beyond sowing and harvesting. Unlike corn 
it thrives best in a cold climate. Wet weather 
rather conduces toa heavy growth, and cool 
weather helps to cause the heads to fill. Asa 
food grain it is equal in value to corn,pound for 
pound,but a mixture composed of equal parts of 
each is more valuable. Its fattening properties 
are not so great as those of corn, but as a mus 
cle producer it is better. The average yield is 
20.4 bushels per acre in New England worth 
664 cents per bushel. The total value of the 
crop, according to the latest obtainable statis- 
tics, was $491,130. The greatest production 
per acre was in Vermont, 26 bushels. Vermont 
soil seems specially adapted to its growth, and 
farmers can not do better than to adopt a more 
general cultivation of this truly valuable grain, 

Two crops can be produced in the same 
ground in a moderate season, the first consist- 
ing of the ripened grain, and the last of the same 
of sufficient size to cut for a soiling or ensilage 
crop. Its principal constituent elements are 
phosphoric acid and potash, the two constitut- 
ing five hundred and twenty-six parts in a 
thousand. 

Farmers in some parts of Vermont have raised 
barley for years, but recently the practice has 
spread, and now is becoming general in some 
localities. All who have adopted the plan ad- 
here to it, and express themselves pleased with 
the result. A few are enthusiasts and are 
communicating their views to others, the con- 
sequence being that in time the production will 
become genera! in most localities. JANUS. 





MAINE’S ADVANTAGES. 


A Boom for Aroostook County. 


I am glad to see articles in your paper to en- 
courage young men in farming and to start in 
agricultural pursuits. I know from personal 
experience that pluck and only a common 
knowledge of affairs will enable a young man to 
make his own fortune, build a happy home, and 
take valuable part in the affairs of real life. I 
am a witness of many young men having ac- 
complished the same results and continually 
working out the problems of life common two us 
all. Here in Maine are great tracts of land 
being opened up by turnpike roads, one from 
Medway to Stacyville, sixteen miles in length 














with much fin cultural land ready for the 
axe and plow. 1 have seen men threatening the 
peace of the state and city for more pay and less 
work, in reyolt against companies doing a 
legitimate business, when it seemed to me that 
instead of such riotous courses I would shoulder 
my valise and work for myself, create my own 
capital and be my Ownemployer. If you have 
an over-bearing master give him a wide berth. 
Do not go west; right here in New England are 
advantagee that need not be despised. This 
county of Aroostook is yet new, and with our 
new turnpikes and a prospect of the Northern 
Maine railroad being built, it makes a grand 
Opening for young men. A person without 
much money and no incumberance need not 
fear the result, for tbis very thing is going on 
under my personal observation every day. As 
time goes on the condition of tiings is in favor 
of the resolute home-seeker. Here in Aroos- 
took neighbors are not far apart, money is 
more plenty, help to raise a heavy barn can be 
found, schools are encouraged, the gospel 
preached. In all of this the pioneer has special 
privileges ; he would be une of the managers of 
the local affairs, which offices call into use the 
best faculties of man that can not possibly be 
the case where men are only employees. 

If these lines should reach some persons who 
want new homes, I would be pleased to answer 
by letter any questions as to price of new lJand 
or improved farms. BEnsamin H. Tow Le. 

Sherman Mills, Maine. 





WHITE COCHINS. 


The cut of White Cochins which we take 
pleasure in placing before our readers this week 
represents stock owned by B. W. Morse of 
Oxford, Mass. He has given much time and 
no little expense to the business and as a con- 
sequence is one of our leading breeders. Al 
though he has bred most of the popular varieties 
he has become infatuated with the White Co- 
chin and showed the representative of the Far- 
MER and Homes some of the choicest birds we 
have ever seen. He tells us that be findsa 
market in almost every state in the Union for 
these fowls, and thus far this season bas been 
unable to supply the demand. Mr. Morse is 
pot only a poultry breeder but an able writer 
upon subjects pertaining to this industry. He 
is also associated with the firm of Howe & 
French, one of the oldest and largest drug and 
paint houses in Boston. 





SCISSORED AND PENNED. 





Farmers cannot raise hogs to compete \. ith 
cottonseed oil, any more than they can make 
butter to compete with oleo. 


J. H. Hale of Connecticut advises air-tight 
cotton packing for shipping berries when picked 
cool and dry, the less air that reaches them the 
better. 

Never within our knowledge has any agricul- 
tural school done so good a work in proportion 


to the money expended as has the Storrs school. 


A correspondent of the Farm and Vineyard 
claims that raspberry vines do better if the old 


| Canes are cut away immediately after the ber- 


ries have been picked. 


Dr. Hoskins thinks there was never a grosser 
blunder than in allowing Prof. Collier, the 
present director of the New York experiment 
station, to leave Vermont. 


Editor Carmen of the Rural New Yorker has 
discovered a new enemy of the potato, a blackish 
round wire worm which eats into and bores up 
into the stock of the halt grown plan}. 


When butter and oleo are compared, our 
scientific men agree that oleo is much more in- 
digestible on account of the relative insolubility 
of the animal fats of which it is made. 


The Horseman says thatin the one hundred 
years since attention has been given to the 
breeding of trotting horses only seven mares 
have produced two trotters which give a record 
of 2.30 and better. 

Why is farming property depreciating? E. 
I. Wilcox told the Chautauqua county, New 
York, horticultural society that it was because 
the farmers themselves are depreciating, and 
added: “If the farmers in this county would 
stand up for their farms and their occupation 
the farms of the county would increase twenty- 
five percent.” 


To people who are ready to settle down for 
life on the farm and to those who are made un- 
easy by the accounts of some new town which 
is being boomed in a distant part of the country, 
the Mirror and Farmer says good farms with 
comfortable buildings are selling in New Hamp- 
shire for one and two-thirds dojlars per acre. 


The Independent of Brattleboro, Vt., thinks 
that the day of successful farming on smal! 
farms has gone by and that combination is as 
much of a necessity in agriculture as in trade, 
manufacturing, or business. It thinks that 
Vermont has too great a population and too 
many farms which are necessarily too small, to 
be a successful farming community. 


If you were foolish enough to leave any hard- 
hacks, golden-rod, bushes or briars around 
fences or rocks while cutting your hay, remove 
them at once before you get accustomed and 
reconciled to seeing them there, for nothing 
gives a farm a more slovenly appearance than 
a fringe of bushes around every field, and 
clumps of brush growing in the middle of them. 


The Connecticut experiment station found 
the manurial value of a lot of damaged corn meal 
to be $5.16 per ton. A lot of wool waste ap- 
pearing to be made up mostly of “tag locks” 
containing considerable sheep dung was 
found to be worth more than the corn meal. 
Wool waste which decomposes slowly 
would be worth most to use in orchards or for 
slow growing crops. 

In last week's issue of the Farmer and 
Homes Mr. Cheever, in Familiar Talke, replied 
to a correspondent who inquired about the va!- 
ue of wood ashes as a fertilizer. Since the 
paper went to press we have received from the 
Massachusetts experiment station its July bul- 
letin containing fourteen analyses of wood 
ashes. In these the calcium oxide varies from 
27.17 to 48.07 percent; magnesium oxide from 
1.80 to 6; potassiam oxide from 1.92 to 8.72, 
(the majority of the analyses were in the neigh- 
borhood of from 5.25 to 575); phosphoric acid 
from .32 to 3.84. These figures show a very 
wide range of the quality of ashes and it would 
be well, if possible, for purchasers to buy them 
under some kind of a guarantee as to tneir 
quality. 
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PROFITABLE POULTRY. 


BY A- F. HUNTER. 


Hawks. Chicken Troubles. 


WAS IT LACK OF GRAVEL? 


Mr. Editor: In reply to your request for the 
address of “J. S. K.” I send it and confess also 
to being the “Old subscriber” who had to ac- 
knowledge the failures in the Farmer for April 
13th, and asked about a remedy for hawks in 
July 6th number. Iam very much interested 
in your department of the FARMER and find 
much in it that is helptul. 

I assure you that it would take a rebel sharp- 
shooter to kill one of those smail hawks I wanted 
a remedy for. For cunning and swiftness they 
are @ constant surprise and the politician never 
lived that could compete with them in boldness. 
For miles east of us every farm yard exhibits 
the skill of the family in building scare crows. 
I put out one, but after a chick was captured 
within twelve feet of myself I lost faith in 
scare-crows, and the hawks had it all their own 
way. About the chicks. I have 15 good ones 
left of the lot ot 80 and 3 or4 more stunted 
things. They seemed to get a death blow all at 
once, although some lingered longer than oth- 
ers. Seven died in one night apparently of weak- 
ness that finished the wee ones at once. The 
April chicks are thrifty. Every year the early 
ones do the best. 1 think the smaller ones 
ought to be kept separate as the larger ones 
crowd and rob them. Many persons have told 
me 1 feed too much; one old lady said I killed 
them with kindness. Can chicks bear high 
feeding better in cool weather of early spring 
than in warm weather later? One man in this 
town has hatched 1100 chicks (Ply mouth Rocks) 
with an incubator. Those he hatched in the 
winter have been sent to market. I would like 
to see his balance sheet at the end of the year. 
He wintered 300 or 400 hens and has lost very 
few chicks. I havea fine brood of Piymouth 
Rock chicks from eggs brought of Helon E. 
Back, Lancaster, Mass. June 30th I forgot to 
cover a part of their run to shade from the sun 
and one lost the use of his legs and seemed 
about dead, caused by the heat. By bathing 
the cold feet and legs with pain-killer and giv- 
ing a very small dose in milk 1 saved him. 
That was about the first time I ever saved an 
ailiog chick. I set broken legs with good suc- 
cess but all sick ones die. WwW. B. 5. 

Plymouth, N. H., July 8th. 





THE EDITOR'S REPLY. 


This is the case mentioned in the letter of ‘‘J. 
S. K.” printed in this column July 6th. I have 
talked with a number of poultry men about it 
and nearly all agree with my suggestion that 
the trouble was mainly due to the wet weather 
which frequently causes great mortality in very 
young chicks. Mr. Rankin thought it might 
be due to lack of sand or gravel in the crops of 
the chicks, and said much of the mortality 
among young chicks and ducks was due to 
this. He said that only a few days before he 
had found a number of baby ducks ailing in 
the morning and before noon fully a dozen in 
one pen were down. Examination showed that 
their crops were full, or nearly so, and he knew 
they wanted sand. He mixed quite a quantity 
of clean, sharp sand in the meal for their dough, 
fed them with it two or three times, and they 
were all right. Mr. Rankin said he had, before 
now, mixed as much as athird part of their 
food of sand; that is, a pint of sand to a quart 
of meal, and found it to work excellently. 


In Mr. Rankin’s new book, “Natural and 
Artificial Duck Culture,” under the head of 
‘“‘Abnormal Livers,” he says: ‘’This disease 
is the most dangerous to which young ducks 
are subject. It is seldom prevalent except dur- 
ing the warm weather, and usually in young 
birds of from two to six weeks of age. The 
livers of the young birds often enlarge to such 
an extent as to force up their backs—a deform- 
ity waich will cling to them through life. It is 
caused by a complete stagnation, of the diges- 
tive organs and often makes its appearance 
after a heavy rain or long, wet spell.” Isn’t 
there a suggestion here which will help us to 
light on the chicken troubles? Was not that 
trouble clogged digestive organs caused by 
lack vf sand or gravel to grind the food and 
lack of exercise owing to the prolonged wet 
speli? We all know that exercise, active ex- 
erci-e, is essential to the proper operation of 
the various organs of the body and that when a 
chick (or a person) keeps entirely still (bodily) 
the organs quickly become sluggish and cease 
to operate. In wet weather the chicks hover 
under the old hen’s wings for warmth and 
shelter and get no exercise. We feed them 
even more literally than on ordinary days be- 
cause we think, ‘‘Poor things, they are wet and 
chilled and need a little additional food to coun- 
teract the cold.” Isn’t that, possibly, the worst 
possible thing for them? As to the sand or 
gravel, land differs greatly in facilities for the 
chicks finding a supply of it. Mr. Rankin’s 
land is strong, heavy loam, what would be 
called “Bottom” or ‘‘Intervale” land, and gravel 
would hardly be found in it. My land is a 
sandy loam and contains quite a quantity of 
gravel and coarse sand mixed in with it. My 
chicks are cooped over a gravelly knoll where 
they have only to kick about a bit and find all 
the gravel they want and deaths from bowel 
trounies have been very rare since they were 
old enough to be moved up; there. Oae died 
last week with its crop full of food and bowels 
much enlarged, but when I dissected it I found 
a mass of grass nearly as large as a hen’s egg 
in the gizzard. A few bits of cracked corn and 
a doz2n gravel stones were wadded up with it, 
but the mass was almost entirely green grass. 
Of course nothing uncer the sun could help 
that chick after it had taken in that load. I 
suppose some abnormal appetite had induced 
it to “load up,” and the consequence was 
“clogged digestive orgazs,” which no amount 
of gravel could work off. 

Can any readers of this column give us any 
light upon this question of want of gravel and 
clogged digestion ? 

I can say no more about the hawks than I 
said July 6th. A good wing-shot would bring 
down that marauder who came within a dozen 
feet of Mr. S , in short order, and probably that 
one is the chief; get him out of the way and the 
chances are that there would be little or no more 
trouble. If hawks are so plentiful as he inti- 
mate3, the neighbors tor a doz2n miles east of 
Plymouth and Ashland should organize a 
‘*shooting-bee” and exterminate the pests. 





THE CHICKENS’ TEETH. 


The teeth are the millstones to grind the food; 
and it goes hard with that stomach which has to 
do its own grinding. Nothing but the stomach 
of an ostrich can digest lumps of food, and when 
bolted whole as itis by so many people, there 
follows, sometime or other, colie, constipation or 
diarrhce \, gastric fever, malnutrition, and finally 
shortening of lite. The gastric jnice unaided is 
uneq'1a! to the task of breaking down and dis- 





not only extracts no nourishment from them for 
the body, but is itselfirritated by contact with 
them, and weakened. 

These facts were never so forcibly impressed 
upon me as by a bit of recent experience with 
our poultry. Florida is destitute of rocks in 
most parts of the state, being chiefly an expanse 
of sand, so that there is no gravel for the chick- 
ens. And this fact is curiously i!lustrated in the 
idiom of the people. In New England a boy 
who falls out with another “stones” him; out 
west he “rocks” him, but in Florida he “chunks” 
him. We have to have broken crockery pound- 
ed up for the chickens, and this soon gets to be 
an irksome task to children. The chickens re- 
quire much more than i: broken in our house, 
notwithstanding we have some careless children 
and servants, and foraging expeditions have to 
be instituted to the back-yards of less enter- 
prising (or more careless) neighbors. 

Last winter the children were at school greatly 
interested in their books and play, and the 
poultry was neglected. Under the injunctions 
of their mother they would run out and hur- 
riedly break a few shreds—most of them too 
large for the chickens to swallow—then scud 
away to school. The extent of the fraud which 
was being practiced upon the hens was not un- 
derstood by their mistress for a good while. 
They were generously fed with a variety ot feed, 
generally a warm bran mash in the morning, 
with corn and oais on alternate evenings, table 
scraps, @ good pan of milk every day; they were 
sufficiently supplied with pure water; and their 
vessel of raw ground bone was kept filled toler- 
ably well. They had the run of an acre of the 
grove, and their house was kept scrupulously 
clean, and free from vermin. There were 59 
hens in the flock,—49 Piymouth Rocks and 10 
Brown Leghorns, with 2 cocks. 

And vet they were hardly paying tor their 
salt with eggs. On January 27, 28, 29 and 30 
they laid respectively 4,6,9 and6 eggs. They 
were eating voraciously; the testimony of the 
children was that they “were always hungry.” 
They seemed to be in good health; the weather 
was not cold, being very little colder than it is 
now (March 14,) the thermometer ranging at 
about 44° in the morning, and 56° or 60° at 
noon. A few days later school was let out, 
and soon afterward the children had a regular 
crockery-pounding bee. It seemed as if those 
chickens would never have done swallowing it. 
They gormandiz:d it as if it was choice grain. 
The children came to me and reported; they 
were afraid the chickens would hurt themselves. 
I went and looked on a moment and was my- 
self surprised, but I said, ‘‘“go on; they know 
what they are about; they would not eat it 
unless their instincts told them they needed it.” 
There was one turkey in the flock, ard soon 
after this great crockery feast he was killed 
and found to be very fat. and his crop and giz- 
zard seemed to be nearly half full of broken 
crockery. I was called to inspect the sight, 
and I wish now that I had measured or weighed 
the crockery he had swailowed, in order to 
compare it with the weight or measure of the 
food. Butit is my deliberate judgment that the 
grinding material was to the food at least as 
two to three in amount 

Now, what was the result? The chickens 
soon began to fall off in their food; they con- 
fumed so much less tha: the mistress was con- 
cerned about it. Before the great feast of 
broken crockery they were, as I said, “always 
hungry” apparently: but now, though receiy- 
ing the same amount as before, they began to 
leave some of it. Frequently they would go 
off and leaye a pint of it, and it would be noon 
betore they would make a finish. But soon 
they began to give abundant assurances that 
nothing was wrong with them, that no harm 
had been done by the big feed of crockery, but 
rather a great dealof good. The egg produc- 
tion began to increase. Two days ago .i 
reached its maximum apparently. For four 
days, March 9, 10,11 and 12, the yield was as 
follows respectively; 35,31, 33 and 36 eggs. 
Doubtless the advancing season had something 
to do in bringing on this marked increase; but 
when it was accompanied by such a falling-off 
in the amount of food consumed, it is certainly 
a strong testimony to the value of a copious 
supply of grinding material of some sort. In 
further corroboration of my view { will state 
that a neighbor's hens are now laying not quite 
twice as many eggs as they were at the end of 
January, while ours are laying about four 





times as many.—Stephen Powers in Ohio 
Farmer. 
MISCELLANEOUS MENTION. & 


We notice that farming is apt to be poor bus- 
iness when the farming is poor. 


A few wood ashes sown over the onion bed 
will help the growth of the young plants and 
make them healthy. 

Oil meal makes an excellent addition to the 
feed of calves, pigs and young stock. It is also 
well to mix a little occasionally with the feed 
of horses. 


D>» not aliow the lettuce, pepper grass, etc., 
to go to seed in the garden unless the seed is to 
be saved. If you do not, what is now of much 
use may become a useless weed. 


Many farmers miss it that they do not buy 
more meal, bran and feed instead of buying so 
much commercial fertilizer. The fertilizing 
value of twenty dollars worth of meal, etc., 
after being fed, will be worth well towards that 
amount expended in the average ferti:izer of 
commerce, besides it will increase the value of 
the stock and the quantity and quality of their 
products. 


See that the vegetables in the fislds and gar- 
den have been properly thinned out, and if they 
haven’t it is well to do so at once, for this is one 
of the things that is better to do late than never. 
It the plants are too thick they rob each other 
of much needed nutriment. On the other hand 
excessive thinning tends to an over growth, 
causing the vegetables to be coarse grained. 


Do not allow the weeds to go to seed if you 
can help it. O/some plants, the seed from a 
single stalk of this years’ growth will be suffi- 
cient to produce hundreds of plants another 
season. It is a poor sign to see weeds growing 
by the roadside beside a farmer's fields, espec- 
ially so if the fields themselves are ciear of 
weeds. Besides weeds grown by the roadside 
are a menace to the property of others. 


H. A. T. 
Rockingham, Vt. 





CLEAN UP. PULL DOWN FENCES. 


If rainy days do not come often enough to 
keep the out buildings cleaned up, it pays to 
take a portion of a fair day occasionally in 
order that everything may be kept neat. How 
much it adds to the pleasure of farming to 
know that your tastily kept grounds are} the 
eavy of many a dweller in the village. Per- 
pays, however, you have not kept pace with 
the march of progress, and think that jtime 
spent in grading and clipping the “framt yard” 


solving hard masses of food; and the stomaeh ' is worse than wasted. Perhaps you still cling 





to the front yard fences, running from the 
street back to either corner of the house. It 
you do, let me tell you, that once those fences 
were removed you wouldn’t have them back if 
they could be put up again for nothing —Z. D. 
Howe, Sec. Mass. State grange, in Cooperative 
Farmer. 





DAIRY. 


An Endorsement of the Cooley 8ystem. 
Practical Hints From Various Sources, 


CHURNED FROM THE AMERICAN DAIRYMAN. 

Creameries mean business and they are in 
need of all the first-class talentin butter-mak- 
ing that the country affords, and it is foolish tor 
a man to hide his light under the bushel of 
twenty cows when he can have a thousand. 


Prof. J. W. Sanborn has been “fired out’ of 
the Missouri agricultural college, and since his 
attacks on the silo have proven such childish 
matter, it looks very much as though the au- 
thorities that did the firing are about right. 


Pray why is it that our whole cheese market 
lies in England? Is it possible that Americans 
do not like or eat cheese? Well, the fact points 
that way very strongly. The prejudice against 
cheese eating in this country is something re- 
markable. 

It is said in the columns of the Maine Far- 
mer, ‘“We believe there is no way the skim milk 
will net so good returns as fed at once to the 
cows which gave it.” Thisis not one of the 
points about which we have merely a belief, but 
we actually know it. 

We never could see the sense of working but- 
ter with the hands. The human hand, reason- 
ably well-washed, is as clean as nature recog- 
nizes anything to be. It is not the dirt but the 
heat that all reasonable people object to. Why 
the butter should be subjected to this extra 
heat when cool paddles will answer the same 
purpose we do not see. 


The lesson to learn from present prices is, 
that the farmer should make butter at the sea- 
son when it sells for the most money. Of 
course, all cannot do this, or it would only 
change the surplus season from summer to 
winter, but so long as the great mass of farmers 
and dairymen stake all their hopes on grass 
feed and summer weather, there is no danger 
that the smart men will be crowded who are 
willing to put their farm buildings in shape to 
accommodate the cows in winter. 


This is the season for warning the farmers 
against pasturing the meadow. As a rule, he is 
told not to let a cow’s hoofs press that sacred 
soil. This ina general way may be true, but 
itis a good ruleto take such statement with a 
grain of salt. Weadmit that this grazing and 
treading may be overdone, especially with the 
meadow which is not so strong growing a 
species as that in the pasture. A little, how- 
ever, may do a great deal ot good and this fact 
should be considered in determining the ques- 
tion of how much to pasture the meadow. 


DEEP OR SHALLOW—THE OTHER SIDE, 


F. C. Curtis defines ordinary dairy butter in 
the Prairie Farmer as that made in smaller 
quantities on the farm, usually by an over- 
tasked woman, who has little knowledge of the 
principles involved in the matter. He says: 
“She is so conceited that it is dangerous to ap- 
proach her with a suggestion, to aid her to 
lessen her labor or improve her butter-product, 
and she tells you she knows she makes as good 
butter as anybody and after a little theugl., 
may add, ‘it I have butter weather.” He 
holds that more than one-half of the butter 
now made, which reaches the genera] market is 
bad and that the great bulk of this butter is 
made from shallow settings and old-fashioned 
methods, and very little of it from deep setting 
and the new methods. He believes in deep 
setting, slight and even acidity, churning to 
granulation, washing well with cool water, 
salting while in the granular form in the chura 
and packing at once. 


“1 GUESS IT WILL DO.” 

Talking with a not very successful dairy 
farmer the other day, we asked him why he did 
not exercise more care in the selection of the 
various tools and appliances about his dairy. 
His answer was, “I guess it will do.” That 
man represents thousands upon thousands of 
men who are keeping cows and depending 
mainly upon the product of the dairy for their 
revenue. He had a herd of twenty-six cows, 
and he told us thatin good years he managed, 
with hard work and close saving, to lay up 
from two to three hundred dollarsa year. From 
his cows to his stables, and thence to his milk- 
cans, and all about his premises one could see 
that the man had a poor, cheap estimate of what 
should constijute a standard of excellence in 
everything. He had been spurred up by one of 
his neighbors to buy a thorough-bred Holstein 
bull in order that be might raise some heifer 
calves that with tolerable certainty would make 
profitable dairy cows. But his ideas of what 
constitutes a good dairy-producing sire was so 
low and cheap that he bought a mean-looking, 
half-blood Holstein bull, and satisfied himself 
by saying, “I guess it willdo.” His stables 
were filthy and uncomfortable, but he “guessed 
they would do.” His barnyard was a mass of 
mire and manure half the winter and all of the 
spring, but he “guessed it would do.” His cows 
were plastered over with manure, but he 
“guessed they would do.” No pains were 
taken to save fully one-half of the value of his 
manure by absorbing the ammonia which is 
tound alone in the urine. He saw his herd of 
cows go along year after year yielding a total 
of $22.95 per cow, but he ‘guessed they would 
do.” He saw a tota! cost for keep per cow of at 
least $30 a year, and yet he “guessed it would 
do.” Well, it did do, to make of him a toiling 
slave to his own folly. His wife was worked 
half to death; his children had scarcely any 
schooling. But few of the modern comforts o! 
life were seen in his home.—Hoard’s Dairyman- 


PROSPERITY TO THOUSANDS OF DISCOURAGED 
FARMERS, 


I was much interested in reading Mr. Gould’s 
article on cream pooling in the July 6:h issue 
of Farmer and Homes. It requires but a 
short perusal, however, to find that Mr. G. 
loses sight of the system which is generally 
adopted in southern New England and which 
has brought prosperity to thousands of dis- 
couraged farmers bringing profit in place of no 
previous fixed income. Of course I refer to 
the Cooley system ef cream gathering followed 
according torule. Mr. Cooley has lived to see the 
truth of his theories thoroughly proven and to 
see it take its place in any community of intel- 
ligent farmers who will take the time to iaves 
tigate. That great diffrence in value of a cer- 
tain quantity of cream raised by any system of 
“deep setting” appears, is very true, but by the 
submerged process this difference is so nearly 
skiminated that a better than the space system 
of measurment is not desired by our patrons a8 
a rule, and I speak for several thousand of 








them. Within the last few months advocates 
of mixed systems of setting and oil test meas- 
urement have been working with a zeal worthy 
a better cause to find a place where their “im- 
proved plan” (?) might be inaugurated, but the 
effort to date has been a dismal! failure. 

Mr. G. will find his sympathy wasted on 
Connecticut creamery patrons. They will sim- 
ply smile at his kindly hopes for them as they 
continue to receive their monthly checks and 
know that they represent fairly the butter value 
of the cream they have furnished for the month 
past. It isa fact that the needed quantity of 
cream required for a pound of butter whether 
from poor or good herds varies less than 19-64 
of an inch in nearly fifty factories for 1888. 
This difference is too small to occasion much 
alarm. We saw it soberly stated by a former 
creamery superintendent that the diffsrence re- 
quired for a pound varied from 53 to 10 spaces 
to the pound in the creamery to which he re- 
ferred, but tor economic reasons patrons were 
allowed to do their own skimming, which plan 
of course left an important part of the Cooley 
system out, viz.: that the gatherer is to attend 
to the skimming and that the patron is not ex- 
pected to meddle with the milk after it is set 
except on Sunday. The submerged process 
and space system is,to borrow Prof. Al- 
voyd’s words, the most accurate yet invented. 
Add to this, if you choose, frequent, separate 
churning of patrons’ cream, one day’s product at 
& time and you will never have occasion to find 
fault with differences. G. T. Goopwin. 

Hartford County Conn. 





GRANULES. 


The consumption of cheese bears an inverse 
ratio to the consumption of butter as do the 
solids in the milk which enter into its compasi- 
tion or about three to one. 


The Southern Farmer thinks that the churn 
is too apt to become an old heir loom in the 
family and says that ten years is long enough 
to keep a churn even if it is always cleaned 
with scrupulous care after using. No matter 
of what kind of wood it is made it becomes 
saturated with butter fat after a while, and age 
makes this grease old and rank. 

The law of the land makes it compulsory 
that the members of both the medical and legal 
professions before they are turned loose upon 
the public graduate from recognized schools of 
training peculiar to their science. But George 
E. Newell in Prairie Farmer calls attention to 
the fact that a cheese or butter-maker learns 
his trade largely at the expense of the consum- 
ing public and the good reputation of his craft. 
A reversal change in this procedure has been 
loudly demanded for some time, and at present 
seems to be nearing consummation. 





SWALES. 


How They may be Improved by Surface 
Drainage. 


Oa many farms there are pieces of land com- 
monly called swale3, usually located just at the 
foot of higher lands, and receiving the drainage 
water from these uplands. This keeps them 
saturated with water much of the time, making 
them too wet for the best growth of the more 
valuable cultivated grasses. The flatest of these 
pieces usually have fall enough to permit of 
surface drainage at small expense if rightly 
done, and they then will often prove the most 
valuable grass lands upon the farm if properly 
managed afterwards. 

I tackled a piece of this kind of land six years 
ago this August, which lay along the side of a 
wet marsh, and the highest part of the piece was 
not more than two feet above the water level in 
the marsh, and, consequently, would not admit 
of covered drains. This piece had not produced 
enough to pay for manuring since it came into 
my possession, the growth consisting of check- 
erberries, ferns, brush, sheep-laurel and other 
useless rubbish. I began by breaking it up in 
August during a dry time. Toward the close ot 
the next June, as soon as I could get on to it 
with a team, I gave it a good harrowing, the 
old sod being too tough to plant again, and then 
sowed it t. buckwheat, which made a rather 
sickly growth, and yielded about four bushels 
to the acre. After the crop was off the fall rains 
made it so wet and soft that nothing more could 
be done with it that season. 

Late the next June, as soon as it got dry 
enough, it was plowed in “‘lands,” running the 
furrows up and down, and leaving a dead fur- 
row every once in about three rods in width, so 
as to carry off the surface water as soon as pos- 
sible. After another thorough harrowing it was 
again sown to buckwheat; the season being 
rather wet and cold, it mide a full growth and 
was caught by an early frost in Sz2ptember. 
Owing to press of other work nothing more was 
done to the piece until the next August, when 
the stones were cleaned up and it was planted 
the same as before in narrow lands, beginning 
by turning two furrows together. After har- 
rowing, the centre of the lands, was about one 
foot higher than the bottom of the dead furrow ; 
a dead furrow was also plowed across the upper 
side of the field to catch the descending surface 
water and conduct into the dead furrows. A 
heavy dressing of good manure was harrowed 
in and timothy, red-top, orchard and June grass» 
seed sown, also red and alsike clover and bar- 
ley, the barley being intended to be cut off for 
late fall feeding. It mado a thick growth, and 
fearing it would smother the grass we began 
cutting when about eight inches high; a hard 
frost, followed by a heavy rain which beat it 
down, compelled leaving much on the field. By 
the 15th of the next June there was a heavy 
growth of clover, principally alsike, the stems 
of which when straightened up measured over 
three feet in length; by the next August an- 
other equally heavy growth was ready to be 
cut averaging over fifty good sized tumbles to 
the acre. The next June another heavy crop, 
mostly of clover, was cut; before the middle of 
August another equally heavy crop was cut, 
this time a good deal of timothy, thus making 
four heavy cuttings in two years from seeding, 
besides what barley waa cut the fall of seeding. 
This year a heavy crop of grass, about one-half 
each of timothy and red-top, was cut in July 
there being but very little clover, the grass 
seemingly having crowded it out. 

I intend to top dress heavily with manure 
early this fall and think the piece will with a 
semi-annual manuring last at least ten years 
longer before it will need re-seeding. When 
seeding it down the dead furrows were smoothed 
out with a hoe and shovel and have never inter- 
fered with the running of the mowing wachine 
or horse rake and are now nicely swarded over. 
Most of the time during the months of April 
and May more or less water runs down through 
these surface drains. It is surprising what a 

lot of water a heavy growth of grass will draw 
up from the soil and evaporate during its 
growth. 

This was my first experience with alsike 
clover and it has been sach that in the future | 
shall sow this in preference to red clover on all 
land that is inclined to be rather wet. There is 
one advantage this has over red clover which 





after heading out must soon be cat or it will 
soon spoil; while alsike clover will continue to 
grow, branching out and throwing out another 
head every few inches until it has several heads 
in all stages of development from the head with 
ripened seed to the head just blossoming out. 
This habit of early seeding like its near relative 
white clover, after a farm is once well stocked, 
will greatly assist in keeping it stocked witb 
this valuable clover. F. A. PUTNAM. 
Worcester County, Mass. 





FERN CULTURE. 





Where they Grow. The Different 
Varieties. 





Just a word about ferns. They are beautiful; 
you admire them when you find them in your 
rambles through the woods. Then why not 
raise them? ‘Chis you can do easily. In al- 
most every garden there is some shady nook or 
corner where it is diffizult to raise ordinary 
garden plants, and this is just the place to start 
your out-door fernery. If the spot isa small 
one, and you do not wish to build a rockery, the 
ferns can be planted in « bed just as you would 
any other plant. Some species of fern, such as 
the Woodsias, some of the Aspleniums, notably 
Asplenium Tricomanes, and the common Puoly- 
pody (Polypodium Vulgare), are always tound 
upon rocks. You will sometimes find a splen- 
did bunch of Asplenium Tricomanes growing in 
a little hollow or cleft of a rock which contains 
scarcely a teacupful of earth; these plants it is 
best always to plant in your rockery, if you 
have one; if not they will grow and do well 
planted in a bed with others, but their natural 
resting place is on the rocks, and whether you 
transplant a fern or flowering plant, it is best 
always to copy as closely as possible after 
nature. Others of the ferns, like the Osmundas, 
the Struthiopteris, the beautiful little maiden- 
hair (Adiautum pedatum), or the fragrant 
Dicksonia, and many more require a greater 
depth of soil. When these are transplanted, 
spade over your plot thoroughly, add a little 
well-rotted stable manure and plenty of good 
leaf mold from the woods; take up your spzci- 
men carefully, taking as much earth as possi- 
ble; place it in your new bed, press the earth 
firmly about the roots, and if the earth be dry, 
water thoroughly, and you will be surprised to 
see how quickly the plant will recover and be- 
gin to grow. 

The best time to gather ferns fur planting is 
of course early in the spring before they have 
commenced growing; but they can ba taken up 
at any time, even in midsummer, the only dan- 
ger being that they may lose the fronds the 
plant has at time of transplanting. It is rather 
late now to start a feruery, but we can gather 
a few specimens and prepare our bed that they 
may get well-rooted for next year. Let us tien 
take a little tramp this afternoon; we will take 
a couple of strongly-made and roomy baskets, 
and « spade,—this last is heavy, I know, but it 
is the proper thing to use; with anything small- 
er you can not get enougao of the root and earth, 
and so late in the season as this, it is very im- 
portant that we get all we can. 

There are some Osmundas now. How fresh 
and green they look growing there beside the 
road; yes, and there are Dicksonias and a nice 
cluster of Asplenium Filixfce nina, another fine 
fern. We want some of each of these,but we will. 
leave them until we come back; meanwhile, let 
us leave the road and strike across to those 
woods, we will certainly find some good ones 
there. I think we ought to find some Aspleni- 
ums on those rocks, yes, and see the mass of 
Polypodium, arn’t they thick. How little 
earth there is here on this great rock, and see 
how these ferns have spread until they almost 
cover this side of it. But look up there near 
the top is another fern; see this grows differ- 
ently; instead of making a mat as does the 
Polypodium, it grows in separate clusters or 
tufts—a beautiful fern, isn’t it? It is one of the 
Woodsias, Woodsia I!vensis, and much more 
rare than the other. I think we will find some 
of Woodsia obtusa here also, as they are often 
found growing together. Yes, here is a little of 
it. It doesn’t seem to grow as freely as the 
other one. It is taller you see and more slender 
but not as pretty as the Ilvensis. 

And now let us go to that hill where you can 
see the rock through the trees, perhaps we may 
find something there. We certainly want some 
Maiden hair (Adiantum pedatum) for our fern- 
ery, and I think that on the northerly slope of 
that hill we will find a patch or two of it, and 
sure enough here itis. You always find it in 
these cool, shady nooks if atall; but this is 
rare as well as beautiful and we must be careful 
and not injure those we leave nor take more than 
we need. How delicate they are, how the least 
breath makes them sway and toss their lovely 
fronds in the air; we will take a few of them 
and goon asitis getting late. DUownin that 
swamp between us and the road we will find 
Aspidium cristatum, also Var. intermedium of 
A. Spinulosum, and A. marginale; these, with 
those we left by the roadside will be a load for 
us, and will also make a good beginning for our 
fernery. ‘There are others that we want, such 
as the Woodwardias and the lovely little 
Cystopteris fragilis and the Botrychiums, es- 
pecially B. Virginicum, but we can’t get them 
all the first day and must be content with what 
we have. We will get them planted and nicely 
growing and then look for more. 

It is best perhaps that we cut away the most 
of the fronds of our Asplenium, Osmunda and 
Dicksonia, the plants are solarge Il am afraid 
they will wither, but they will soon make new 
ones; the others 1 think we will plant just as 
they are, the Polypodium and the two Woodsias 
on our rockery if we have one; if not, we will 
plant them in the bed with the others. It is in 
some such way as this, my reader, we must 
begin if we would have the luxury of a fern 
garden, which to alover of plants will be a 
constant source of pleasure and of never failing 
interest. Try it and see if I am not right. 


G. A. P. 
Dedham, Mass , August 1, 1889. 





EXPERIMENT STATION WORK. 
. 


Those who take an interest in the work of 
the agricultural experiment stations will be 
pleased to know that the report of the second 
annual convention of the representatives ot 
American agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations held at Knoxville, is now ready for 
distribution. The department of agriculture 
undertook to report the meeting and publish 
the proceedings, and this work, edited by Prof. 
A. W. Harris of the cffice of experiment sta- 
tions of the department and Major H. E. Alvord 
of the executive committee of the association, 
is now completed. The principal topics of dis- 
cussion at the meeting in question imcluded 
“The best method of reaching farmers,” ‘How 
the department could most effiectually co-oper- 
ate in the work of the stations,” “The best 
style of bulletins and how to distribute them,” 
“The composition of the boards of control and 
its inflaence on the work,” “Co-operation be- 





tween the staitions,”’ etc., etc. The discussions 
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The Chief Reason for the great suc- 
cess of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is found in the 
article itself. It is merit that wins, and the 
fact that Hood’s Sarsaparilla actually 
complishes what is claimed for it, is what 
has given to this medicine a popularity and 
sale greater than that of any other sarsay 
Merit Wins rilla or blood pw 

fier before the public. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures Scrofula, Salt 
Rheum and all Humors, Dyspepsia, Sic] 
Headache, Biliousness, overcomes That 
Tired Feeling, creates an Appetite, strength- 
ens the Nerves, builds up the Whole System. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is sold by all drug 
gists. $1; six for $5. Prepared by C. I. Hood 
& Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 





on these topics ana the resolutions they gaye 
rise to are fully reported. They indicate incon- 
testably an earnest desire among the gentlemen 
in charge of the colleges and stations to do the 
best possible work. This publication is issued 
as miscellaneous bulletin, No. 1 of the office of 
experiment stations of the department of agri- 
culture, W. O. Atwater, director, and is pub 
lished by authority of Secretary Rusk. 


APPLE MAGGOT—SOME NEW FACTS, 


Professor H. W. Harvey of the Maine state 
college has been studying the apple maggot 
during the past few waeks. He finds that it 
always punctures the apple in the cheek instead 
of near the calyx as has formerly been sup- 
The female fly deposits her eggs 
within the flesh of the apple, never using a 
worm hole for that purpose. 
most active about midday on warm days. It 
is not a wary insect but seems rather stupid 
and is an easy fly to catch. The females lay 
100 eggs each during July, August and Sep- 
tember. 


posed. 


There is but one brood a year. The 
eggs hatch ina few days after being deposit 

and when the larvae have become fully grown 
they leave the apple through small circular 
holes cut in the skin and enter the ground 
where they remain until the following sum- 


mer. Professor Harvey is the first one who 
has ever fully discovered, described and pho- 
tographed the eggs. Many of the tormer fiz- 
ures of the female fly have been incorrecti) 
made. Spraying with insecticides will not rid 


an orchard of this pest because the fly lays 
eggs in a season when spraying could not | 
done with safety. Total destruction of the 
crop seems to be the only thing that will do it. 
The very worst thing is to let the apples remain 
on the ground or in piles as that furnishes {a- 
vorable conditions for the propogation of the 
larvae. 


HOME-MIXED FERTILIZERS. SOME OF THEIR 
ADVANTAGES. 

A bulletin of the Connecticut experiment sta- 
tion received this week treats upon the above 
topic. It says that home-mixed fertilizers are 
not always and everywhere cheaper or more 
economical than commercial mixtures, but it 
will often happen that money can be saved by 
the timely purchase of raw materials and their 
mixture on the farm. The advantages claimed 
for home mixtures are: First, that each in- 
gredient can be separately examined and the 
detection of inferior forms of nitrogen or phos- 
phoric acid is easier and more readily seen than 
in the mixture. Second, by home mixture any 
intelligent farmer is able to adapt the composi- 
tion of the fertilizer to the special requirements 
of his land as well as of the crop desired. 
Third, it is claimed that the whole quantity or 
quality of plant food costs much less in the 
home than in the ready-made mixture, because 
the purchaser of the chemicals pays cash and 
deals directly with the manufacturer. In 
many cases there is no longer any question as 
to the expediency of the home mixture, in the 
opinion of the station. 

The average cost of materials for fertilizers 
examined by the station averaged in bulk 
$33.79 per ton delivered at the 
freight station to which $2 00 should be added 
to cover the cost of handling and mixing. Uae 
mixture for general use was composed of 531 
pounds of dissolved bone black, 666 pounds of 
tankage, 208 pounds of sulphate of ammonia, 
292 pounds of muriate of potash, making & t0- 
tal of 2000 pounds. Another mixture for g¢n- 


purchaser s 


eral use containing 5770 pounds had 5)0 pounds 
ot sulphate of ammonia, 2000 pounds of tank- 
age, 500 pounds bone, 2000 pounds dissolved 


bone black, 500 pounds muriate of potas), 2/ 
pounds high grade sulphate of potasb. 

This station reports that the average valua 
tion of mixed fertilizers was $35 83 per ton § 
that the home mixture made something o! 8 
saving. It concludes: “There is an adval 
tage to the farmer who studies the market and 
the needs of his farm and he can save enous! 
in the purchase of his fertilizers to make )2% 
the difference between profit and loss of & crop.” 
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HE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS O! SKIN 
and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, ro" 
infancy to old age, are speedily, economically *" 
permanently cured by the CUTICURA REM EDIESy 
when all other remedies and methods fail. 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CuT! 
SoaP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared 
it, externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT,t 
Blood Purifier, internally, cure every form 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scro 
Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the Pot 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., BosToN, MASS 
Send for ‘*How to Cure Skin Diseases.’ 
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Sz Pimples, blaekheads, chapped and olly 
aa" skin prevonted by CuTICcURA SOAP . 
Relief in one minute, for all pains - 


weaknesses. in CUTLOURA ANTI-P ARS PLA® 
Tk, the only pain-Kiking plaster. 256 
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Two housekeepers have written to say 
how successfully they have used kerosene 
in cleaning windows, as directed in these 
columns recently. Lt gives a polish to the 
glass that is not found by ordinary means 


of cleaning. 





A great deal of nonsense is going the 
sounds of the newspapers telling how to 
keep cool and make summer housework 
light. Some of the suggestions if carried 
out would entail more labor than the usual 
routine of housework. A theorizer who 
says ‘make cold, fancy desserts for dinner 
onl place tresh cut flowers in every room 
daily,” never knew what it is to cook for a 
farmer's family in haying or harvest time, 
| surely never had to fill the place of 
maid-of-all-work as well as mistress. 
With creams and custards all made and 
waiting for dinner, the forehanded woman 
knows that something more is needed for 
the day’s fare, and loaves of ginger-bread, 
plain cake, the much-discussed pie, and 
ayen an occasional pan of doughnuts must 
he made fora family of healthy working 
folks. Summer vegetables take time for 
preparation, berries have to be picked, or 
{ bought must be cared for lest they spoil, 
cucumber and tomato vines need looking 
over daily, soiled clothes piles up rapidly 
in the basket, dust or mud and flies work 
havoe in the clean kitchen and dining- 
room, and altogether for the womaa who 
stays at home and keeps, open house, as 
ost country people do, the summer brings 
compliment of housework that must 


ant 


m¢ 
its full 
be done. 

The main and worthiest object of a 
mother during this trying weather is to 
take her family through the season without 
serious illness, and each one is better able 
to work out a plan for accomplishing this 
than is any writer to tell her other than a 
few general suggestions which are: To 
vet all the sleep possible, take time to eat 
all the appetite demands, and make it a 
cast-iron rule not to jump right up from 
the dinner table and begin to clear away 
and wash the dishes. Five or ten minutes 
of rest after dinner is golden in its value 
towards digestion, and although it sets 
aside all the traditions of exemplary house- 
keepers it is not best to try to do all the 
work in the forenoon. 

Leave some of the coarse clothes un- 
ironed weekly, and above all things avoid 
making yourself sick by waiting on com- 
pany in hot weather. 

Stop short of exhaustion rather than 
make the last pickle or can the last berry. 

Make folks live out of doors all they 
will in hot weather and so make less rooms 
to sweep ard clean. When you get a 
spare moment for rest take it in the easiest 
chair and never mind about filling all the 
vases with cut flowers, hanging fresh mus- 
lin draperies or fussing with newly laun- 
dered tidies, as long as the family have 
had clean, well-aired sleeping rooms, and 
wholesome food. 

It | appear to have preached the doc- 
trine of laziness it is for the welfare of the 
tireless workers who are doing so much 
for the comfort of others. 





CAKE GOSSIP. 


When we were children it soothed the 
disappointment when we couldn’t g° to 
the birthday party or picnic to have a little 
bag of candies or other dainties brought 
home as a token that we were not for- 
gotten. The appreciation of similar re- 
membrances survives childhood as I 
thought the other day upon opening a 
little package and finding a large slice of 
frosted cake. I saw not only the cake but 
the dainty table from which it came, and 
where no ill-cooked or ill-served food is 
ever found. The rule for the cake ac- 

ompanied it and is given here with the 
recommendation to try it when a dark cake 
is wanted without the trouble and expense 
ot making a fruit cake and it tastes as 
good as it looks. 

One-half cup of butter; one cup sugar; one- 
half cup of milk, one and two-thirds cups of 
flour; whites of two eggs and yolks of three; 
ne and one-half, teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der or one of cream-tartar, and one-half of soda. 

i@ and one-half squares ef Baker’s chocolate 
and put itintoa saucepan over the teakettle with 
three tablespoonfuls of sugar and two of water. 
Stir until smooth and glossy, then add to the 
above, mixing well. Flavor with vanilla. 
Bake carefully as this cake is more apt to burn 
‘Lan that made without the chocolate. 

The thick icing which covered the cake 
was made by using the white of an egg 
and one heaping cup of powdered sugar. 
The egg was beat until it began to froth 
then the sugar.was gradually added until 
it was all used. Beat until the frosting is 
stiff enough to keep its place when dropped 
‘rom the silver fork to the plate. Spread 
on the cake and smooth with a silver knife 
dipped in cold water. A pleasant contrast 
to this dark cake 1s the white cake made 
by the following rule. 

The whites of two eggs, a scant half cup of 
butter, one cup of powdered sugar one and one- 
4alf cups of flour, one-half cup of sweet milk, 
One teaspoonful of soda. Flavor with extract 
° rose or lemon. As a variation add one half 
‘up of thinly sliced citron Ornament with a 
fice frosting. 

Among the leaves of my home-made 
‘ook book is a printed slip containing a 
recipe for “icing for cakes” for which 
years agol paid ten cents to a woman 
who was trying to earn money by selling 
the recipe from house to house. 

The directions are: Break the whites of two 








eggs into a bowl; without beating stir into this 
pulverized sugar until quite thick, add one ta- 
blespoonful of good vinegar and one tablespoon- 
fal of corn starch; spread onthe cake when 
cold; it will dry soon. 

A trial of the rule did not give very 
good results, or rather, the amount was 
too large for a common sized loaf as the 
egg and vinegar given absorbed a large 
quantity of sugar. One-half the rule 
would be safer for a trial as the white of 
one egg without any additional liquid will 
make sufficient frosting for one loaf of 
cake. 

A good rule for boiled icing requires 
one cup of granulated sugar, one-quarter 
cup of boiling water and one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of cream-tartar. Boil six min- 
utes but do pot stir while boiling. Beat 
the white of one egg to a stiff froth and 
beat it gradually into the boiled sugar; 
continue beating about five minutes. 

A milk frosting is quickly made. Boil 
one cup of sugar with one-third cup of 
milk until it drops like syrup from the 
spoon ; this will require four or five min- 
utes. Take from the fire and beat until it 
stiffens, then spread upon the cake. 

For those who like to try new things or 
want something nice for an extra occasion, 
the following rule for a chocolate cake with 
a chocolate cream frosting is given. The 
frosting may be applied to any cake as 
well. 

For the cake use one cup of butter, two cups 
of sugar, one cup of milk, three and one-half 
cups of flour, the whites of three and yolks of 
five eggs, three teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
or two of cream-tartar and one of soda. Flavor 
with vanilla. 

In making, cream the butter, add the 
sugar then the flavoring. Pour in the milk 
a little at a time, beating thoroughly. 
Add all the flour at once with the baking 
powder sifted in it; then the beaten yolks, 
and lastly stir in the whites of the eggs 
beaten stiff. Work quickly. This batter 
will make two loaves. For the frosting 
boil fast a cup ot fine granulated sugar and 
one-half cup of water until it threads in 
dropping from the spoon. ‘Test it often in 
order not to cook it long enough to granu- 
late or candy. When done cool the mix- 
ture a little and then beat until it is creamy 
and white. Spread over the cake, and 
when it is cold cover with a coating of 
chocolate mixture made by breaking and 
melting one square of Baker's chocolate 
with two tablespoonfuls of sugar and one 
of water. 





MALACHI AND MYSELF. 





BY ANNE GARDNER HALE. 





CHAPTER XVII. 


In the afternoon Mrs. Howard and Maud 
camein. ‘Have you heard about the freshet ?” 
were Mrs Howard’s first words. 

Maud seated herself comfortably in the low 
rocking-chair at my side. ‘Ob, where dia you 
get those lovely lillies of the valley, Rose ?” 

She started nervously and seizing the vase 
that held the lillies took it to her mother. 
Both admired the flowers while I told who sent 
them. 

“Malachi!” exclaimed Maud. “Amazing! 
How did he ever muster courage to do such a 
thing? I cannot imagine him capab.e of an ef- 
fort of that sort. But he——” 

‘*‘He’s showed himself brave enough for any- 
thing, today,” said Mrs. Howard, hastily. 

‘‘That’s so,” returned Maud, with enthusiasm. 
“7’]] tell you all about it. I met some of the 
girls this morning and talked about the freshet ; 
and seeing so many people going towards the 
bridge we concluded to go there to, stopped on 
the bridge only long enough to realize, as 
Louise suggested, what it would be to have an 
iceberg rushing down on us if we were in a 
vessel at sea. Then we passed through the 
crowds and kept on to the other side, to see 
how things looked at a distance. But, oh! the 
fire! And then the coming back.” 

“They were well punished for their rash- 
ness,” said Mrs. Howard, sternly. 

“Oh, bow fast the tide did rise! It seems as 
if I could see it now,” continued Maud. “How 
quickly all the lower wharves were covered ! 
And then the fire,” she addded, after a slight 
pause, very gravely, “Have you heard of that ?” 

“T heard the alarm—nothing more.” 

“The old wooden factory,” said Mrs. 
Howard. ‘Water flowed into shed where lime 
was stored, oil casks were in an adjacent bin, 
and soon flames burst out and rushed into the 
doors and windows of the factory. It wasa 
trighttul blaze.” 

We could see people swarming like bees 
round the old building,” said Maud “and boats 
hurrying up among the wood and things 
afloat; and men and women coming down the 
fire escapes to the boats.” 

“Tnat was the only way of leaving, and it was 
where Mr. Gallishan showed his bravery,” said 
Mrs. Howard, with a proud look toward me: 

“Yes,” said Maud. “We didn’t know who 
it wes. But we watched him a long, long time, 
helping the men and women who work there 
down into the boats. You see the water was 
so high on the wharf the old factory tottered 
as if ready to fall—and there it was on fire 
too! And everybody seemed crazy to get out 
and acted as though they were distracted—ex- 
cept that man helping them all down so care- 
fully and we never once thought it to be 
Malachi! Oh! and we saw him fall at last and 
he would have been drowned if two or three 
men had not dragged him into a boat. After 
we came back we heard who the young man 
was and that he had ‘ainted from a sprained 
ankle. 

“Did you hear anything more about Mala— 
about Mr. Gallishan? I asked trying to keep 
my voice steady. 

“Only that he was helped into his team.” 

“We shall find out on Friday; that’s his 
day to come in next,” said Mrs. Howard. 
“And if he isn’t able to come himself, he’ll 
send some one with butter and eggs. 

“It was the longest time after the tide began 
to go down before we could think of coming 
home, and at last we had to wait because a can- 





on was brought to the bridge. A man loaded 
and fired it several times.” 

“Ob,” said I, “I heard that, and wondered 
why a salute was fired today.” 

“That was done to break the blocks of ice 
that conldn’t pass under the bridge. At one 
time there were fears that the buttresses must 
yield to the great pressure,” said Mrs. Howard. 

At sunset Mr. Bradley called again. From 
his interview with Miss Maybrook we learned 
that, thougn the wharf remained unharmed, 
and that now all danger was passed, the high 
tide had washed away a good deal of lumber. 

Philip having seen accounts of the freshet 
wrote Mr. Bradley for particulars of damage 
and loss. That letter Mr. Bradley brought us 
the following morning. I had said as little as 
possible to my mother about affairs at the 
wharf. 

Miss Maybrook said that Mr. Bradly was 
much disturbed by the letter. I longed to see 
him myself and to talk the matter over with 
him, but she would not allow that. 

To my great joy the doctor consented, the 
very next day, to let me go down stairs. I went 
leaning on his arm. ‘Remember, my child,” 
he said, “you’re not to see much company. 
Simon? yes, you may see him. But you must 
be cautious some time yet. Walk on the veran- 
da every fair day at noon for half an hour; but 
don’t forget to put on rubbers, gloves and a 
double shawl, as well as your hat.” 

I was only too glad to follow his directions, 
and when Maud Howard brought the mail on 
Friday was out doors to receive it. She was 
very sad, she said. Sidney had written her that, 
hearing of Malachi’s mishap, he had hastened 
to Rockford and found him laid up with a very 
severe sprain—‘‘worse than a broken bone,” 
Malachi’s mother said—and he wou!dn’t be able 
to get about for over a month; perhaps not all 
summer. 

“Dreadful, isn’t it ?” said Maud. 

I did not trust myself tospeak. She gave me 
a look as if she thougbt me cold and heartless. 
I had taken the letters she brought and read 
them as I walked, yet listened to every word 
she said; and it seemed to me that the whole 
world was working at cross purposes, and care 
and sorrow increasing everywhere. But I 
thought of Mr. Harmon’s talk with Philip about 
the withheld completions of life, and tried to 
feel more submissive. Seeing me so silent and 
apparently absorbed in my letters, she said she 
would go to my mother. 

I called after her in desperation—“‘Don’t say 
anything to her about Mr. Gallishan. She 
doesn’t know of his accident.’”” My tones were 
harsh and rude. I saw that she felt them, for 
she gave me no reply, and I instantly regretted 
having spoken; but those letters irritated and 
distressed me. One was from Frank. In it he 
alluded to the other—Richard’s—and advised 
me to prepare mother for it. Richard’s letter 
was a detailed statement of his circumstances 
and a request—almost a command—that my 
father’s estate be settled immediately. Nota 
word, as I had hoped, about my father’s last 
hours, for which I had long been waiting, nor 
of the money he had taken to California. It 
was evident that his own affairs were para- 
mount to all other considerations. 

“Tt must be done,” I said to myself. 
dear mother, how will she bear it ?” 


‘*Poor 





REST AT HOME, 





Autumn a Better Time than Summer for 
Sight-Seeing. 


Just a word with my sisters who are situated 
like myself this summer. Not those who are on 
mountain or sea-beach, courting rest and recu- 
peration; not those who, finding their funds 
short, are disappointed because they must give 
up their summer outing,—the poor, with only 
one servant, whom we are so Often called upon to 
pity. No! I speak to those who have not even 
thought of the possibility of a pleasure trip,— 
who know their means will not allow of it, who 
have no servant, but who do all their own 
work from chamber to cellar, and do it in sum- 
mer the same as in winter. 

Now, just this is what I want to say: let us 
not go on working just the same,—let us take a 
rest as our plants do, right where we are. 
There lies the calla lily which grew and blos- 
somed all winter, sleeping; the candy-tuft all 
gone to seed will not make another effort at a 
bud, let rain and sunshine coax as they will. 
They must recuperate their used up forces. 
When the time comes they will start up and 
work again where they are, and I, for one, have 
discovered that home is the place for me to rest. 
When I take a “pleasure exertion” I want to be 
in the best health, and choose the best weather, 
because it is one of the hardest things to do, 
especially when heat and dust are added to the 
other accessories of travel. The grapes are 
sour, I know, for I have tasted, having seen 
worse days. 1 have climbed mountains and 
lolled on sea-beaches, have felt the delights and 
delusions of ocean steamer and fleeting car, ot 
steam-yacht and galloping donkey. 

At home in my fresh loose wrapper and soft 
slippers, lying in my hammock on the shady 
end of the porch, with panama fan, and book, 
1 feel no envy toward sight-seers in high, vel- 
vet collared travelling suits and “becoming 
bonnets,” who, to maintain style and propriety, 
must endure what I shudder to think of. To 
look dreamily back over the good times I have 
had, or even over those of Charles Dudley 
Warner or Bayard Taylor, beats all the new en- 
terprises that can be set on foot, for me, in dog- 
days. 

But how to rest athome. There is al! the 
work fo be done. Well, stop keeping house; 
let the house keep you. Do nothing unneces- 
sary. (You'll be astonished to find how much 
that means.) Do what is necessary in the cool 
morning hours. Have cold tea for supper, eat 
plenty of fruit and berries in place of pastry 
and hot meats; deny yourself the pleasure of 
entertaining friends at meals; put out the 
washing and ironing ; have all the clean clothes 
you want; spend one-twentieth the cost of a 
summer trip for help over hard places—for 
lemons, ice and other luxuries; don’t read all 
the newspaper even; get behind the times a 
little so as to have something new for excite- 
ment when autumn comes. Then, when Oc- 
tober’s soul-stirrig breath touches me I feel as 
if { would like to move about end enjoy new 
scenes; but while the thermometer lingers 
about ninety give me home, sweet home. 

Cc. M. 8, 


A SALT-WATER BATH AT HOME. 





The Detroit Tribune tells how to make a sub- 
stitute for sea-bathing for those who must stay 
athome. There is nothing difficult about fol- 
lowing these directions: Procure a large, soft 
sponge—if it is high-priced at first, it wij] pay 
better in the end; take every night a sponge 
bath of very salt water—about a cuptul of rock 
salt to a quart of cool water—and rub off after- 
ward with a moderately rough crash towel, just 
hard enough to get in a comfortable glow. 
After a few nights you will feel toned up enough 








to enjoy having the water quite cold, and wil! 
warm up quickly, so that vigorous rubbing will 
not be necessary. The system will soon imbibe 
enough of the salt tonic to prove an efficient 
armor against the hot days, and it will pay to 


pursue the course as long as warm weather 
lasts. 





PIES. 


A Mark of Civilization. An Fnthusiastic 
BRecommendation, 


Dr. Hannaford differs from me in regard the 
pie question, but I insist and believe that pies 
are a luxury we New England people must 
have. I write from experience for I enjoy the 
best of health always and always had pies of 
all kinds such as apple, squash, sugar pumpkin 
and mince pies; some one kind on the table 
every day. I give the preference to the apple 
pie. I always have the best of home made lard 
and butter, the apples sliced, with sugar, nut- 
megs and cinnamon sprinkled on the top and 
little lumps of butter scattered over. Pies 
should be a nice brown. I do not recommend 
pies for invalids or dyspeptics, but for those 
who exercise and have pure air. I have eaten 
pies in New England states and find great dif- 
ference in the making. Concerning those parts 
of the world the Doctor refers to where pies are 
unknown I have nothing to say, but fear they 
are uncivilized. Dr. H. also thinks that women 
are over taxed by so much unnecessary toil) in 
cooking pastry. JI cannot agree with him en- 
tirely. Attention to the tamily table makes it 
more inviting and gives to the cook more satis- 
faction which is not wearing or worrying. 

MRS. P. C. B. 

Waverley House, Nantasket. 


It requires no adjectives, explanations or ad- 
vertisements to call the attention of the average 
reader to the luxury, beauty or importance ot 
pies. The apple pie lasts the whole year 
around, also the custard; then the good, solid, 
substantial mince pie is nearly always avail- 
able with the thrifty housewife who has a few 
jars of minced meat on hand. In the early 
spring the rhubard affords a sharp, positive 
favor for a few weeks followed by the straw- 
berry, which although not equal to the wild 
ones we used to pick in boyhood days, afford a 
pie not to be despised. Later the blueberries 
come along and give us the best treat of all for 
a long time, and after it the pumpkin pie fills a 
a space not only in culinary art but in the 
stomach of every appreciative man. I should 
not know how to live without the real New 
England pie, no matter how much or how good 
we had besides. When I read Dr. Hannaford’s 
article on the sulject of pies to Mrs. T. she said 
at once that she would like to know how many 
pieces of pie he would eat for doctors were as a 
Class the best feeders she ever set a table 
for. Iam not criticising Dr. Hannaford, for I 
esteem him and always read all his articles, 
but if he had a string of M. D.’s to his name 
as long as the tail of a comet I would not be- 
lieve a word he says on the pie question. New 
England is the best fed country on the globe, 
and the best of all is the pies. Make the crust 
short, put in plenty of lard, use plenty of oven 
wood, bake quick and eat quick and make some 
more and when Dr. Hannaford calls on you 
give him two pies. D. H. THING. 





ABOUT WOMEN. 


Nearly one-quarter of the white girls of Ala- 
bama between the ages of fifteen and twenty- 
one can not write their own names. 

There is much written about being lover-like 
t> a wife, and the idea is a good one. But more 
than one wife would like to trade kisses for 
stove wood. 

Shirley Dare says she never sees a woman 
with sharp-cut, dispassionate intelligence, taste 
and feeling combined, who has not at some time 
known a life and-death struggle for existence. 


Mrs. Margaret J. Magennis, of the Boston 
Traveller, in ber work as a reporter has accu- 
mulated a rare fund of incidents and experi- 
ences illustrating the evil effects of strong drink 
and has collected nearly a hundred of these 
pathetic incidents aud published them in a little 
volume. The stories are interspersed with ut- 
terances by prominent temperance workers. 


A young California womon who has bought 
and is conducting a newspaper, writes of her- 
self: “I have succeeded already in getting 
myself “boycotted” by the saloon-keepers and 
their friends, because I would not advertise 
them inthe paper. Perhaps the worst thing 
about being a woman is that one is apt to have 
inconvenient principles.” 

Mrs. Ella Dietz Clymer, president of Sorosis, 
says: “Women in selecting their life-work 
should avoid those branches which are already 
over-crowded. Architecture is peculiarly suited 
as a work for women, although until recently it 
has not been chosen by them. Women are the 
home-makers; they live in their houses more 
than the men. What more fitting than that 
they should design them ?” 


Mrs. Addie Hale of Glastonbury, Conn., the 
chairman of the committee on “‘woman’s work” 
in the National grange, aside from her regular 
household duties as the head of a family of 
eleven persons, has during the past four months 
written over 500 letters, 200 postals, sent out 
800 circular letters and 40,000 circulars to the 
“womans’ committees” of the thirty-four state 
granges. 

Square shoulders are a characteristic of Am- 
erican women. One hundred years ago shoul- 
ders curved downward, and a high-poised, swan- 
like neck were the leading characterisiics. 
Look at the old portrait of a belle of the revo- 
lutionary period. The points of her shoulders 
drop downward until the line of the arms seems 
only a continuation of the line of the neck and 
shoulders. Could you find a sloping shoulder 
today? Fashion no longer considers the long | 
drooping line elegant or beautiful, and fashion, 
within a comparatively recent period, has 
evolved by accelerated development the full, 
square, high shoulder, bigger framed smacking 
of the gymnasium, which is the present ideal: 
Square shoulders are almost universal. 





A BOOKCASE. 





The following description of home-made book 
shelves is taken from the New York Tribune: 
The simplest bookcase is a box about a foot 
deep and three feet square, fitted with two 
shelves. The box should be smooth inside 
and outside, stained cherry or any appropriate 
color, or, if hard pine, simply shellacked. A 
brass rod fitted across the top of the edge of the 
box will serve to hold asimple curtain of chintz 
and will cost two and a half cents a foot. The 
top of the box can be finished with a scarf and 
serve as a pedestal far a bust or a receptacle for 
any dainty bits of bric-a-brac the possessor 
may enjoy. A little more elaborate bookcase 
is made of hard pine or any other hard wood. 


’ The end pieces are two inches thick by three 








IMPORTANT 


DUSEKREPERS 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
OUR GRANGE HOMES 


WOMEN’S INTERESTS 
PREMIUM LIST. 


Readers of this paper receive in four is- 
sues more reading designed especially for 
women than they do in many of the cheap 
monthly domestic publications which owe 
much of their size to advertising matter. 
This Women’s Interests’ page is fresh every 
week ; it treats of timely topics and inci- 
dents and of every kind of work in its sea- 
son. New features will be added and 
nothing which is of even slight interest to 


women will be overlooked. Theaim is to | 


make the page reliable and helpful rather 
than sensational or trashy. 
Everyone is welcome to write for the 


Anything will be welcome. 
This department has proved so very 


| 


} 





thicaness and thus vake evenly. No more 
practical premium is offered in our whole list. 


SCRUBBING BRUSH. 


For one thye months’ subscription eat iifty 
cents we will send the Ladies’ Friend Scrub 
Brush. This brush has a long handle in a re- 
volving socket, making it adjustable to any 
position, and adding greatly to its convenience. 
By its use the labor of scrubbing floors is re- 
duced one half. 


STEAM COOKER. 


For two new subscribers at $2.00 each we wil' 
send the Paragon Steam Cooker. Tas cooker 
has two compartments, which offer the advan- 
tage of boiling and steaming at the same time. 
While boiling whatever is placed in the lower 
pat, the steam rises and passes round and 
thr.ugh the steamer and cooks the food placed 
above. The odor of boiling beef, cabbage, on- 
ions and other strong-flavored foods is kept out 
of the room while the steamer is in use. 

PICKLE STAND AND TONGS. 


For two new subscribers at $2.00 we will send 
a handsome pickle stand of colored glass with 
silver base and handle, accompanied with si) ver 
tongs. 
A FRUIT STAND. 


For two new subscribers at $2.00 each we will 
send a fruit stand nine inches in height, the 
bow! of crystal glass, with standard and base of 
chased silver. 

A FRUIT DISH. 


For two new subscribers at $2.00 each we will 
send a large fruit dish of colored glass with sil- 
ver base and handles. This is a low, round 
dish, and is by some preferred to the tall fruit 
dish. 

A COMPLETE TEA-SET. 


For three new subscribers we are enabled, by 
an especial arrangement with one of the largest 
importing houses in Boston, to send a complete 
tea-set. These tea-sets of cream-colored Eng- 
lish ware are decorated in either of three tiats, 
—blue, brown or pink, and contain 56 pieces of 
the latest design. A teapot, sugar-bowl, pitcher, 
12 plates, 12 cups, 12 saucers, 12 sauce-dishes, 2 


| platters, and a bowl are included. This is the 
Interests, if no more than to send a favorite | 


popular that we wish to make a special | 
effort to bring its good things to the atten- | 2ickel and is easily kept in order. 


tion of a widely increasing circle of read- 
ers. 
the claims of the paper so forcefully and so 


candidly as those to whom it is iliar | 
) familiar | send a carving set consisting of knife with eight- 


and who have received benefit from its 


| 


wei aly visits—we wish to have them act as | 


agents and canvassers for us. But we do 
not expect them to work for nothing; to 
remunerate them for the labor we offer as 
premiums some reliable articles, useful in 
every household, which the editor of the 
Women’s Interests page has personally 
selected for their desirability, and person- 
ally recommends. 
practical use by her. 
All of these offers are to old subscribers, 
who, in addition to continuing their own 


Most of them are in 


subscriptions, send in new subscriptions of 


the number and for the time indicated. It 
will not answer the requirements for one 


member of a family to stop his subscription | 


and order the paper sent to some other 
member. 
LEMON SQUEEZER, 


For one three months’ sub:cription at 50 | 
cents we will send the glass lemon squeezer 


used and recommended by the Cooking school. 
This useful article fits the top of an ordinary 
cup ortumbler. Place half a lemon upon the 
point of the squeezer, then by a few turns of the 
wrist gll the juice is extracted, entirely free 
from seeds and pulp. 


COFFEE MAKER. 


For one three months’ subscription at 50 
cents we will send the ‘*Perfect Coffee Maker.” 
This little invention allows the full strength of 
the coffee to be extracted and also measures the 
amount to be used. 


SHEARS, 


For one year’s subscription at $2.00 we will 
senda pair of eight-inch shears with plated 
blades and Japanncd handles. 

GRIDDLE. 


For one year’s subscription at $2.00 we will 
send a patent cake griddle which fits any stove. 
It heats in five minutes and cakes can be baked 
on it twice as rapidly as upon an old-fashioned 
griddle. The cakes are of uniform size and 
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| ered butter and drainer, 1 sauce boat, ! pick'e 


most wonderful bargain ever offered by any 


“ ‘ | newspaper. 
recipe, a personal comment, or a question. | 
1 


A GLADSTONE TABLE LAMP. 


For three new subcribers at $2.00 each we 
will send a handsome table lamp. This lamp 
gives a more brilliant white light than »ny 
lamp made, it is handsomely finished in gold or 


SIX TABLE KNIVES AND xuRKS. 
With four new subscribers at $200 each we 


As we believe that none can present | will send six table knives and forks. 


CARVING SET. 
For four new subcribers at $2.00 each we will 


inch blade, a fork and steel, all having buck- 
thorn handles and made from best Norway 
steel. 

A PARLOR LAMP. 

For five new subscribers at $200 each we 
will send a handsome parlor lamp. It has the 
same powerful burner as the table lamp, hut is 
made more ornamental for parlor use; it is fi 
ished in gold or antique bronze. 

FRUIT EVAPORATOR. 

For four new subscribers at $2.00 each we 
will send the ‘‘U. S.” Cook Store Fruit Evapo- 
rator. This evaporator has been thoroughly 
tested and does all that it claims todo. I: can 
be used on any stove and no extra fire wii. be 
required while using it. The metal base meas- 
ures 22x16 inches and the height is 26 inches. 
The trays are sliding and contain twelve square 
feet of surface. Fruit dried in this evaporator 
retains much of its natural color and flavor 


|} and is kept free from dust and insects. It 


works rapidly and a large amount of fruit can 
be dried ina few days. This is a good coppor- 
tunity for several families to each get a copy of 
the paper and a share in the use of the evapo- 
rator. 

A HANDSOME DINNER SET. 


For eight new subscribers at $2.00 we wi 
send a dinner set ot 112 pieces decorated with 
wild rose pattern in either brown, blue or pinx. 
This set includes 12 dinner plates, 12 breaktas 
plates, 12 tea plates, 12 soup plates, 12 frui 
saucers, 12 individual butters, 2 vegetable 
dishes, 1 large platter, 2 covered dishes, 1 cov- 
dish, | sugar bow!, 1 cream pitcher, 1 bowl, 12 
handled teacups and 12 saucers. This oppor 
tunity to fill achina closet with ware of the 
latest design should tempt many housekeepers 
to make the effort to gain it. 


A SEWING MACHINE, 


For fifteen new subscribers at $2.00 each wa 
will send a strong, light-running, jock -stitch 
machine, handsomely fivished and made in 
every part of the best materials. In its princi 
pal features it is like the popular Singer ma 
chines with several new improvements not 
found in the Singer. This machine needs n 
introduction to many subscribers who have ai- 
ready availed themselves of a former premium 
offer, and who have been uniformly well pieasea 
with the machine and its work. It is the same 
Style of machine that has been sold for fi:ty 
dollars. : 











feet nine inches high. § The first shelf is raised 
from the floor four inches, with two slots cut in 
the side pieces to raise it higher. Above this 
are three slots for the second shelf, and still 
higher up three more for the third shelf. These 
three slots serve to enable the owner to raise or 
lower his shelves. Five inches from the top of 
the end pieces the top shelf is placed, a back is 
put on the bookcase extending as high as the 
end pieces above the top shelf, and the book- 
case is finished as far as the carpenter or joiner is 
concerned. A good coat of shellac is all that 
is needed to complete it, and a rod and curtain 
if the owner chooses. A wainscoting of such 
bookcase, filled with handsome volumes, looks 
attractive in any room. Large pictures should 
be hung so that their edges should reach but a 
few inches from the top of such bookcases. 


AN IRISH FISHERMAN’S HOME. 


One cupboard, made by a little recess in the 
wall, and another of ancient Irish oak, easily 
held all the household’s scant though prized be 
longings. One or two case-knives, several fish- 
knives, used in cleaning fish and in all seataring 
work, two or three earthen bowls, a pewter mug 
for the rare treat of sugar, one modern tin pan, 
a huge pewter basin, and two or three saucers, 
comprised all the ware for the table the fisher- 
family possessed. 

Besides these, there were a few of those rare 
old Irish methers, or square drinking-cups, 
carved out of solid wood. These are precisely 
the same as those used in Erin twenty centuries 
ago. A strong bot, or tub, had its place beneath 
the table. A schrabag, or flat osier basket with 
narrow sides, always held the boiled potatoes 
at the meal. And the cooking utensils were 
the same, and as few, as were used by the peas- 
antry since there were such in Ireland. There 
was the great iron pot for the stirabout, the 
potatoes and for boiling cabbage-leaves and 
other delicacies for the pig; the iron kettle, in 
which an egg might be boiled, or the “tay was 
wetted ;” and the great, round, flat-iron griddle 
in which black-bread, the schowder and all ex- 
traordinary goodies were baked, either hanging 
from the crane above the fire, or set at an angle 
against it and turned as necessity required. 


SCROFULA. 














No remedy offered the public so positively eradt 
cates scrofulous sores, humors, and impurities from 
the blood as Hood’s rsaparilla, The remarkable 
cures of men, womenand children prove it a reliable 
and wonderful medicine. C. I, Hood & Co., Apoth- 


ecaries, Lowell, Mass. Sold by druggists and dealers 


BOSTON YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRIS- 
TIAN ASSOCIATION.. 


The Normal class of Domest’'c Economy and 
Industrial Art will reopen the first Wednesday in 
October. 
number is limited to twelve. Site 

For terms SPP iy to the General Superintendent, 

MISS C. V. DRINKWATER, 40 Berkeley St. 





Early application is advisable as the 





ENGLAND 
FAIR 


—AT— 


WORCESTER, MASS., 


SEPTEMBER 3, 4, 5 & 6, 1889, 


26th Annual Fair 


OF THE 


NEW ENCLAND 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE 


SEVENTY-FIRS7 ANNUAL FAIR 


OF THE 


Worcester Agricultural Society, 


$13,000.00 





OFFERED IN PREMIUMS. 








Entries for Trotting and Live Stock will close 
August 10th. 


DR GEO. B. LORING, . . . President 
HON. DAN’L NEEDHAM, . . Secretary 
LEANDER F. HERRICK, 

Local Seeretary and Treasurer, Worces- 


ter, Mass, 
Screen and ship in coy- 


ered cars, in bulk or bbis, 


direct from Canada to points ordered, giving & days 
to unload and analyze before paying for them. 
We have filed our guarantee with State Chemist. 





We se- 


rect pure UNLEACHED 
HARD WOOD ASHES, 


| Before buying send to us for full particulars and our 





| 


formula to make an Ash Phosphate that we use to 





raise premium crops on our experimental farm. 
Wa. E. FYFE & Co., Importers, Clinton, Mass 
ANY PART FOR A 
Mowing Machine, Horse Rake, 
Piow or Lawn Mower. Show 
this to your hardware Dealer 
or send us, express paid, the broken part to be du- 
plicated. Catak gue free. The itman & 
Barnes Mfg Co., Boston, MASs. 
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BOSTON: 
SATURDAY, AUGUST, I0, 1889. 


AN UNSURPASSED ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM. 

Rates 15 cents per line, with a liberal dis- 
ount for large amounts. To make the paper a 
popular means for farmers, stock-raisers and oth- 
ers to briefly inform each other of their wants and 
what they have to sell, we will take advertise- 
ments fora short space asa single line, cash in 
advance. Seven words average a line. 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 


G.W.NYE, ..... »NASHUA,N. H. 

F. W. CHEEVER, + « « WALDEN, VT. 

A. W. WINGATE, .. .8ouTH ELIoT, ME. 

aM. P. RICHARDSON, . ATHOL CENTRE, MASS. 
AMMO 

















w.H.H ND,. . » ELLIOTT, CONN. 
M.W.NYE,.... +... NASHUA,N. H. 
Ww. WILLIAMS, . « . W. RANDOLPH, VT. 


GEO .A. ROGERS,. . - W. UPTON, 8s. 
$2.50 per year; 50 cents discount for advance 
payment; Single copies five cents; for sale by all 
newsdealers, and at the office of publication. 
The first, fourth, fifth and eighth pages go to 


press Wednesday evening. 











Next week’s issue will contain an article on 
tuberculosis by L. W. Curtis, M. D. 





We extend an editorial welcome to the mas- 
ter of the National grange on his visit to New 
England, which we trust will be both pleasant 
to him and profitable to the grange. 





Now that the tarmers are meeting with so 
much success in co-operative dairying why can- 
not the principal be extended into other depart- 
ments of agriculture? What do our readers 
and correspondents think of the idea? 





Farmers should not always regard adverse 
circumstances in the light of a calamity as they 
often prove a blessing in disguise by obliging 
them to use their brains a little to help them 
out. Pluck and brains will sometimes accom- 


plish wonderful results. 





We are glad to see that the committee on 
woman’s work in the grange has “caught on” 
to our idea of a canvas of the granges to get 
their preference for a national flower. But the 
committee will extend their work to every 
grange in the country, whereas our request was 
made to the eastern granges. We hope the 
granges will act upon these requests at an early 
date, and send us their decisions. 





There have been published recently a number 
of new novels which are not obscene enough to 
come under the ban of the law, but which are 
not fit for any young person to read. These 
books are sold by respectable dealers and ad- 
vertised by respectable newspapers, and there- 
fore are liable to fall into the hands of many 
who would be injured by reading them. Par- 
ents cannot be too particular in supervising 
what their children read. 





Poor farming pays just as well as poor shoemak- 
ing, poor carpentering and poor blacksmithing.— 
Dr. Hoskins. 

Doesn’t it pay better? Are not the odds in fa- 
vor of farming every time? Are there not hun- 
dreds of farmers who manage to scrub along 
and make a living, when a carpenter or a black- 
smith with an equal lack of skill couldn’t earn 


his salt? 


A large majority of the average farmers of 
New England can better their condition if they 
will only try. We do not mean to try to work 
more hours. We mean by trying to comply 
with the changed conditions by which they are 
surrounded. To do this they must inform 
themselves in regard to these conditions and 
their requirements. Farmers’ institutes and 
grange meetings are the places where these 
matters are discussed and specialists are always 
on hand to impart instruction and give timely 
suggestions upon current topics of interest. 
The most successful farmers of today do not 
pride themselves upon always staying at home. 








A correspondent who is familiar with the 
country east and west writes that the failure of 
crops in North Dakota and the Red River Val- 
ley is as serious as the worst reports received 
from there indicate. Nothing like it has been 
known since the country was settled, but then 
that was not many years ago. Nearly every 
section of the world is subject to seasons, or 
series of seasons, when the raintall is too great or 
too small. Not long ago England had five 
years of excessive rainfall that seriously inter 
ferred with harvesting the crops. Years of 
disaster must be looked for in every decade, and 
wise people will be prepared to get through such 
seasons without utter ruin. New England has 
bad a bard summer for hay making, yet there 
have been numerous excellent hay days, and 
those farmers who cut their grass in dull 
weather and used the whole of the bright days 
for curing it have had but little to complain of. 
Quite a number of large farmers have reported 
hay all in the barn without any injury what- 
ever from rotting. These are feeling happy as 
they see the luxuriant second crop that will be 
ready to cut later in the season. 





Some moderate and reasonable tariff utter- 
ances have come to our notice the past week, 
bearing out our theory that the tariff on each 
article should be adjusted by a candid investi- 
gation of the merits of that particular case. 

General W. F. Draper on being questioned as 
to his opinion of the duty on lumber said: “I 
am not conversant as to the details of the lum- 
ber business and would suggest that if you de- 
sire practical information you would address 
your questions to American producers of lum- 
who are acquainted with all the facts.” 

A member of the Home Market club is re- 
ported as having said: ‘In some cases protec- 
tion may mean high tariff, in others low tariff 
and in others ne tariff.” 

The tariff question has been complicated with 
so much greed, log-rolling and partisan bitter- 
ness that the main question has been greatly 
obscured if not totally eclipsed, and one could 
hardly discuss the question from the standpoint 
of a thoughtful investigator without being sub- 
jected to unjust, and sometimes almost violent 
criticigm. Mr. Russell’s article on the eighth 
page is a clear, straightforward statement of 
the case, and Mr. Cashman’s questions are 
reasonable ones even from a protective stand- 


poiat. 

In all this tariff talk there is an infinite 
amount of rot respecting “raw material.” 

What is raw material? 

The earth is the mine owner’s raw material, 
and the apatite, floats, or potash salts his man- 
ufactured product. These in turn are the raw 
material of the fertilizer manufacturer, whose 
special and complete manures are the farmer’s 
raw material. His grain and hay are the raw 
material for the dairyman, whose milk and but- 
ter are the raw material of the boarding-house 
keeper, whose board bills are qne of the items 





of cost in the cloth which is the clothier’s raw 
material. 

To remove the tariff from “raw material” 
would result in practical free trade. Stop idle 
generalizing. If you mean iron or coal or wool 
say so. Any particular tariff that cannot show 
merit or reason for existence should be 


dropped. 








THE OUTLOOK. 


The week has passed in an uneventful man- 
ner, being rather more than the usual number 
of drowning accidents, a disastrous fire at Spo- 
kane Falls, Washington Territory, the visit of 
President Harrison to Boston, and we should 
perhaps add the arrest of Sullivan and Kilrain, 
for they manage to keep as prominently before 
the public as persons a thousand times their 
superiors. Although the great events have 
been few or none there continues the usual 
amount of discussion on live topics, which is of 
equal importance though less easy to be accu- 
rately bounded and described. We can make a 
permaneat record of the exact minute when a 
vote was passed or some deed done, and the 
newspapers may use their boldest head lines in 
announcing the fact. But it is impossible to 
make a news item tellingjwhen'the discussion be 
gan or the public sentiment was created that led 
up to this result, and so when we say that there 
is no important news influences may be work- 
ing quietly and unseen whose culmination will 
shake the whole social or political world like 
the heavings of some mighty earthquake. 


APPOINTMENTS TO OFFICE 


by President Harrison’s administration continue 
to engross much attention and contention. Just 
now the southern office holders are creating the 
most trouble, particularly those from Virginia 
and Louisiana. The President bas appointed 
one of tbe best civil service commissions the 
country has ever had, and their part of the 
work is being done efficiently and fearlessly. 
Of course, as a result of all this, the civil ser- 
vice reform is much talked about. In this con- 
nection a remark of Hon. John E. Fitzgerald, 
President Cleveland’s collector of internal reve- 
nue in this city, is worth quoting. A compli- 
mentary banquet was given him Saturday night 
on his giving up the position, and the incoming 
collector was a special guest. The retiring col- 
lector said, “I am glad that here to-night there 
are both democrats and republicans. I want to 
see the offices so distributed that no man has a 
right to enter one because of party but rather 
on his own merits, and that he shall hold it or 
that merit. The opposite course is the curse of 
the country, and the sooner it is changed the 
better for all good citizens, whether republicans 
or democrats.” 

Secretaries Windom and Proctor of the presi- 
dent’s cabinet told an interviewer that the law 
had improved the quality of the civil service. 
Most of the practical ( ?) politicians kick against 


the reform. 
BUSINESS COMBINATIONS. 


This is no new theme in these columns. 
present age is full of co-operation. 

The banking house of John H. Davis & Co. 
in their monthly circular alluding to trusts say 
that ‘‘the tendency of the times is toward con- 
centration of management and consolidation of 
properties.” This is the result of no mere 
theory or fashion, it is a necessity which has 
been forced upon producers, traders, manufac- 
turers and carriers. This tendency is in a large 
part an outgrowth of the peculiar conditions of 
this country. We plunge into over-trading, 
over-making of goods, over-building of houses, 
over-borrowing of money, over-laying of rail- 
roads, in the mad race to get ahead. Some- 
thing more is involved than the question of 
profits in these trusts, it is questions of salva_ 
tion and existence. Over-production is bearing 
its natural fruit, unrestricjed immigration pro- 
duces a surfeit of laborers, the multiplying of 
manufactories cuts down the receipts of each, 
railroads are being built beyond all reason or 
necessity. In all directions absorption or ex- 
tinction is the fate of small properties which do 
not possess some distinctive and special advan- 
tage by which they can work independently at 
a profit. 

The first motive in consolidation is the selfish 
one of making more money, of making the 
public pay for the rashness of those who have 
been over-producing; but there is an important 
economic principal underlying these unions, 
based on the soundest kind of philosophy. 
Combination reduces the cost of production, and 
though the saving at first goes into the pocket 
of the producer, consumers are finally bene- 
fitted. One of the speakers at the recent paper 
makers’ conference, speaking upon this subject, 
showed how much better the public are served 
by a single line of railroad between Albany and 
Buffalo than they could possibly be by the 
eight different corporations which were in ex- 
istence when Commodore Vanderbilt began 
operations. The speaker also showed that in 
the paper trade $750,000 could be saved every 
year if the wholesale business in New York 
city was in the hands of one management, and 
that $4,000,000 could be annually saved if the 
production of the whole country was under a 
single control. 


The 


THE TARIFF 
is being talked about to an unusual extent con- 
sidering that no election is pending. The Tre- 
mont Nail company of West Wareham, Mass., 
has started a petition to Congress to repeal the 
duties on coal and iron ore. The treasurer of 
the Ellis Foundry company at South Carver 
while asserting his unwavering faith in the 
principal of protection says that the time has 
arrived for a radical re-adjustment of the tariff. 
No exigency exists today, in his opinion, 
which can justify a duty of $6.72 for a ton of 
pig iron. The protective tariff carried too far 
destroys that which it was calculated to serve, 
and he thinks that this high duty on ironfis suffi- 
ciently excessive to subvert the very founda- 
tions of protection and to undermine the New 
England trade. He thinks that the New Eng- 
land congressmen should stand together as a 
man and demand a sharp reduction in this 


duty. 
THE PILGRIMS. 


The formal dedication of the pilgrim monu- 
ment at Plymouth took place Thursday in the 
midst of extremely unpleasant weather. Ex- 
Governor Long presided and many notable 
speeches were made. The address of the Jay 
was delivered by Congressman W. C. P. Breck- 
inridge. John Boyle O’Reilly was the poet. 
The town was elaborately decorated, and many 
distinguished people were present. The literary 
exercises were of a remarkably high order. 
CANADIAN COMPLICATIONS. 


The United States government and Canada 
fail to agree about Behring sea, whether it is a 
‘closed sea” and therefore under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of this government, and how far we 
can go in protecting the seal fisheries. A United 
States revenue cutter recently seized a British 
schooner which was placed in charge of an 
American seaman as keeper. As soon as the 
revenue boat was out of sight the officers of the 
captured schooner took matters into their own 
bands and went to Victoria, B.C. The British 
government has sent a fleet of war vessels to 





Behring sea. SENTINEL. 


CONTINUED FROM FIRST PAGE, 


RAIN, RAIN, GO AWAY. 
Oakham, Mass.: The hay crop is mucn 
more than an average. Corn has been looking 
finely, but some fields are beginning to rust. 
Early potatoes are yielding well and are of good 
quality. Very few apples. 


Wilbraham, Mass., August 3d: A large 
amount of hay is yet to be cut; many had oats 
cut and out through the past week of stormy 
weather. Potatoes are rotting. The apple 
crop is slight. Corn and oats are looking well. 
Hay, $18 ; beef, 5 and 6 cents ; potatoes, 60 cents; 
early apples, 50 cents; butter (retail), 25 and 28 
cents. 

South Royalston, Mass: Have had over ten 
inches of rainfall within the past thirty days, 
seven inches of which have fallen since July 
19th, and nearly one half of all of which has 
been precipitated within the past seven days. 
Potato vines show indications of blight and 
indian-corn leaves give some indications of rust. 
Oats and barley have filled quite well with us, 
but have been badly beaten down by the late 
storms. A very fair yield of upland grass has 
been mostly gathered, and mainly in very good 
order, but the meadows are too wet to admit of 
the grass upon them being cut. Garden truck 
withstands the excessive moisture better than 
field crops. Apples are few and of inferior 
quality. There are some pears, the most of 
which are imperfect in form. Blueberries are 
abundant and good; blackberries promise well. 
The aftermath upon our mowing fields is likely 
to be quite heavy. 


Lakeville, Mass., July 3lst: The farmers 
have just finished haying. Probably there was 
never more hay secured in Plymouth county in 
any one year since the county was settled and 
the aftergrowth bids fair to be correspondingly 
as good. Cornon corn land is looking very 
finely; potatoes are hardly an average yield 
and there are some indications of rot, many ae 
digging them for market. Truly, the labors of 
the husbandman are being blessed with abun 
dance. There is every prospect that at the in- 
gathering of the harvest the storehouses will be 
full. “But never a rose without a thorn.” 
Prices are ridiculously and discouragingly low. 
The best of hay, both new and old, has been de- 
livered for $12 a ton, and few buyers; potatoes 
are now downto 60 cents; milk, 24 cents a 
quart, and other products correspondingly low, 
while labor is quite as high as when produce 
was double in] price. So the farmer does not 
whistles quite so lively a tune as might be ex- 
pected from uuder his green tree; nevertheless 
we hold fast to the belief that plenty and abun- 
dance means prosperity, while scarcity brings 
adversity. 





Bangor, Me. Aug. 31.: A large hay crop has 
been harvested, most of it in good condition. 
All kinds of grain are looking well and some is 
ripe enough tocut. Corn is about an average. 
The appie crop will be small. Potatoes are rot- 
ting some and are very dull in the market. 
Hay is selling at $12 a ton; potatoes, 40 cents a 
bushel; beef, 4 to 6 cents a pound; veal, 6 cents. 

Mechanic Falls, Me., Aug. 5th: The general 
outlook for fsrmersis good. Not much hay 
has been hurt, an abundant crop has been se- 
cured ; corn is getting a large growth; potatoes 
are rusting; beans also have begun to rust; 
oats have rusted and lodged badly; apples are 
below an average and dropping off badly ; grass 
is starting finely where mowed and fields look 
as green as June. Flour, $6 to $7; meal, 95 
cents; corn, $1.05; potatoes, 50 to 60 cents; 
oats, 45 cents; butter, 20 cents; eggs, 18 cents; 
apples from 50 to 75 cents a bushel; beans for 
canning are getting a large growth but we are 
afraid of rust which will spoil them. 


Mt. Holly, Rutland County, Vt.: Potatoes 
have commenced to blast, late-planted ones will 
hardly pay for digging; oats rusting some; 
barley heading well, some pieces badly lodged. 

Vershire, Vt., Aug. 5th: Crops of all kinds 
looking well, oats of heavy growth rusting; 
some indications of potato rot; haying not half 
done, much hay badly cured; pastures abound 
with good feed; butter difficult to sell at any 
price; tew or no apples, cider drinkers will 
suffer, but plenty of water. 


Barre, Vt., August 31: S me farmers not 
half through haying. Some men seventy-five 
years old say they never saw such a wet hay 
season. Oats and potatoes are rusting. One 
man dug fourteen bushels of potatoes and got 
only four quarts of good ones. Onions are 
looking well; butter selling at 8 to 12 cents. 
Very few apples. It is the poorest year for 
farmers that ever was known. 


Pomfret, Vt.: Most of the farmers are through 
haying, but the crop has been secured in a dam- 
aged condition ; oats are rusting badly and many 
fields have been cut green for fodder; wheat 
promises a large yield; corn is earing and will 
at least afford considerable fodder; potatoes 
are guod size but light yield; oats are selling at 
40 fcents: wheat 90 cents; potatoes 40 cents; 
beans $2.75 per bushel; wool, washed, 25 to 
26 cents per pound, unwashed 22 to 23 cents; 
veal 4 cents, beef 3} and pork 3} cents per 
pound live weight; hay $8 per ton. 

Springfield, Windsor county, Vt., August 3d: 
An average amount of good hay has been se- 
cured, with quite a surplus damaged and yet to 
cut. Oats rusted badly and sprouting. Pota- 
toes blighted and rotting. Corn making a 
heavy growth. Weeds grow prodigiously 
Great surplus of pasture feed,—too rank for 
sheep, which have been injured by wet weather. 
Eggs, 18 cents; dairy butter, 15 cents, cream- 
ery, 22 cents; potatoes, 60 cents ; cheese, 9 cents; 
blueberries, 11 cents; blackberries, 124 cents; 
pea-bans, $2 50; apples, 75 cents per barrel. 


Randolph, Vt.: Hay is more than average, 
but may not winter more stock than usual. 
Many tons are being water-soaked in cock and 
winnow. The growth of corn is good and 
prospect for a full crop. Oats are rusting 
badly and many fields are broken down by 
heavy rains. Barley and wheat are doing 
finely. Butter is better than average in quality 
as the pastures are very green. From 14 to 25 
cents in price as to place and manner of packing 
and marketing. Very little cheese is made ex- 
cept for family use, and creamery patrons are 
on the increase though most farmers prefer 
home dairying. 

Epping, N. H., July 3lst: Haying not two- 
thirds done,no meadows cut yet; much of 
what was in was imperfectly cured; but tittle 
of first quality hay this year; oats fair; pota- 
toes good with indications and fears of rotting, 
from 80 cents to $1.00 per bushel; corn looking 
well; first quality old hay $12 per ton at the 
barn. Farmers mnst have hard work to pay 
taxes. Apples short crop. 


Webster, N. H.: Large area of English grass 
still uncut; oats heavy strawed; many pieces 
rusty and lodged; pasturage and aftermath of 
early mown fields never looked greener; gar- 
dens look beautifully; early apples enough, 
with a moderate crop of Baldwins; barns full, 
stacking will be resorted to more than for 
years, many farmers are querying what they 





will do with straw and corn fodder. 








AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 


The Upton farmers’ club cattle show will take 
place September 26th. 

The entries tor the approaching New England 
fair are coming in quite rapidly. 

A million barrels of apples went from this 
country to Great Britain this season. 

Tne West Oxford, Me., agricultural society 
will hold its fair at Fryeburg, October 8, 
9, 10. 


Large quantities of lima beans were planted 
this season at Otisfizld, Me., for canning pur- 
poses. 

Blight is injuring potatoes in southern Ver- 
mont and many fields in Windsor county will 
be a total failure. 


The Sandford, Me., agricultural and mechan- 
ical association will hold its annual fair at 
Oak Grove park, Springvale, October 1, 2, 3, 4. 

Mr. A. A. Smith of Colerain, Mass., has a 
herd of twenty-five valuable thorough-bred 
Shorthorns and a fine pair of two-year-old twin 
steers, animals that it will be hard for anyone to 
beat. 

The committee on agriculture in the New 
Hampshire legislature have reported a bill 
providing that the money received for fertilizer 
licenses shall be expended in increasing the 
efficiency of the winter meetings of the board 
of agriculture. 


E. M. Howard of East Peru, Me., has a girl 
thirteen years old that raked the hay with a 
horse rake on three acres that bore a ton and a 
a half to the acre, and the scatterings after the 
cart on three acres more, in three hours and a 
half. 


Phil. Thrifton writes to the Farmer and 
HoMEs that the wheat crop in central Illinois is 
not yielding as well as last year. Corn is not 
fulfilling the high promise of two weeks ago 
and the hay crop, red clover especially, ha 
been heavy. 


The Cummington, Mass., creamery company 
in their annual repert state that they have made 
131,694 pounds of butter, sold for $31,555.69. 
They paid for cream, $26,594.12. The largest 
monthly production was 15,000 pounds, largest 
monthly sale, $3,408.33; largest monthly pay- 
ment for cream, $2,872 86. The increase in 
business over the previous year is about 35 per- 
cent. The number of patrons is 85, and present 
monthly production, 14,000 pounds. 


The display of native wild flowers was a 
prominent feature at the weekly exhibit of the 
Massachusetts horticultural society last Satur- 


day. There were also very fine displays of 
orchids, gladioli, hollyhocks, petunias and 
phlox. Among the prizes were: beans, A. S. 


McIntosh; tomatoes, C. N. Brakett; egg plant, 
E. J. Coolidge; sweet bough apples, Warren 
Heustis & Son; astrachans, S. G. Damon; Gif- 
ford pears, F. B. Snow; Clapp’s favorite, A. 8. 
McIntosh; blackberries, W. W. Chadburne; 
phlox, Edwin Fewkes & Son; petunias, E. M. 
Gill; one hundred varieties of wild flowers, 
Mrs. P. D. Richards. 


A PLAN FOR REPOPULATING SOME OF THE 


ABANDONED YARMS IN VERMONT. 


A.B. Valentine, commissioner to advance the 
the prosperity of Vermont, sends us an outline of 
a plan which he throws out for the consider- 
tion of the business men and the patriotic 
citizens of the state. If a sufficient num- 
ber of contiguous acres of good quality of 
land can be secured on bonds for deeds ata 
price not to exceed $5.00 per acre the com- 
missioner knows of persons interested gin 
Swedish immigration who would arrange for 
the bringing over of a colony of fifty families 
to settle on these lands and ultimately to pay 
for them as they has done in Maine and 
some sections of the West. Vermont pre- 
sents many of the characteristics ot Scandi- 
navia in surface, soil and climate, and the 
Swedish are a very orderly, industrious and de- 
sirable class of immigrants to encourage. If 
this scheme should prove successful it would 
ultimately result in further immigration as 
those settled here would bring friends and rel- 
atives. The success of the plan depends large- 
ly upon the enterprise and patriotism of those 
who have lands to sell, as in other places where 
colonies have been started the unoccupied lands 
have been owned by the state or by railroads, 


HORSE TALK, 


T. H. Phair of Presque Isle, Me., has thir- 
teen fine horses and colts. 

At the Cleveland trotting track last week the 
noted horse Guy made a mile in 2.103. 

A $10,000 purse has been put up for the big 
stallion race to be trotted at Beacon park, Sep- 
tember 18:h. 

At the trotting at Cleveland last week the 
famous Johnston paced a mile in 2 064, six 
years ago he paced a mile in 2.064. 


The great Maine stallion Nelson which trotted 
in 2.164 recently is seven years old and was 
bred by Mr. Nelson of Sunny Side farm Wa- 
terville. He is now the fastest New England 
bred horse outside of Hopeful, 2.144. 





PERSONAL. 


The President has appointed William S. Har- 
ris of Massachusetts, commissioner of educa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Ellen Bradley of Ballardyade has given 
$10,000 towards the city hospital fund at Law- 
rence. 

E. H. Moore of Melrose, Mass., has pur- 
chosed a noted champion English mastif for 
$2500. 

Lord Tennyson scored his eightieth birthday 
Sunday, and Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes reaches 
that mile post three weeks hence. 

The nrmber of former ladies of the White 
House has been narrowed to six by the death 
of Mrs. Tyler and Mrs. Hayes. 


Murat Halstead has returned from Europe, 
improved in health, and was given a reception 
in Cincinnati upon his arrival there. 

Captain Costello of Haverhill, aged 106 years, 
has been exceedingly busy this season in culti- 
vating his garden which Jooks very fine. 


A syndicate, representing very largely foreign 
capital, has made a proposition to buy the en- 
tire manufacturing property of Fall River. 


A prisoner in jail at Washington on atwo and 
a half years’ sentence has fallen heir to an es- 
tate estimated at more than halfa million dol- 
lars. 

Ex-Governor Robinson will preside at the 
republican State convention Sept. 25th. Hon. 
Henry Cabot Lodge wil! be chairman of the 
committee on resolutions. 

The well-known Muster Hill stock farm at 
New Braintree, Mass., owned by Frank Shaw 
of Guernsey stock fame, has been sold to Mr. 
Stone of New York. The farm contains 400 
acres. 

Martin Burke, suspected of being concerned 
with the Dr. Cronin murder in Chicago, has 
been arrested in Manituba, extradited and 


brought to Chicago where he is in jail awaiting 
trial. 

Joseph Chamberlain is one of the unique 
figures in English politics on account of his 
rapid change from extreme radicalism to coa- 
servatism and his abusive speeches against 
his former radical associates. 

Chief Justice Fuller and his family were driv- 
en from the Congregational to the Episcopal 
fold when living in Augusta, Me., by an intense 
local rumpus stirred up over a small dancing 
party at a young ladies’ sewing circle at Mrs. 
Fuller’s. 

The list of deaths the past week includes 
Frances L. Capon the well-known weather 
prophet, aged 72; ex-senator E. H. Rollins of 
New Hampshire, aged 65, for many years a 
controlling power in New Hampshire politics ; 
Rev. George Z. Gray, dean of the Episcopal 
theological school, Cambridge. 

John L. Sullivan, the great prize fighter, was 
arrested in New York under a warrant from the 
governor of Mississippi and taken to the South. 
South of the Ohio river a continuous ovation 
was given him. Atevery town along the line 
of the railroad large crowds gathered and ladies 
sent boquets of flowers, treating him more like 
a conquering herothanacriminal He has been 
arraigned and bailed in $2,000 for trial. 





IN GENERAL. 
They are having a snow storm in Switzer- 
land. 
Our government has sent a commissioner to 
France to study irrigation. 
The will of the late Maria Mitchell bequeaths 
$1,000 to Vassar college. 


Eight drowning accidents were reported in 
Monday morning’s Boston dailies. 

The Sioux chiefs at the Standing Rock 
agency are signing away their land. 

Railroad men are inspecting a proposed new 
line in Maine to Aroostook county. 

Sixty-five hundred men have been on a strike 
in the coke region of Cornellsville, Pa. 

War against the gambling hells of Saratoga 
has been undertaken in dead earnest. 


A pipe line to convey spa water from Sara- 
toga to New York is the latest project. 


The Rhode Island democrats scored a victory 
in the passage of the liquor license bill. 

A tribe of Indians that indulge in cannabal- 
ism has been discovered in British Columbia, 


There were nine distinct thunder showers in 
Boston between sunrise and sunset last Thurs- 
day. 

The differences between the Virginia politi- 
cians are still giving the president much 
trouble. 


The famous old ship Constitution—‘Old 
Ironsides,” is not to be removed from Ports- 
mouth at present. 


The United States custom house at Castine, 
Me., had been established one hundred years on 
the first of this month. 


Secretary Windom decides that Canadian 
railroad cars are not dutiable under the custom 
laws of our government. 


Some Boston homing pigeons flew through 
508 miles of storm Sunday at an average speed 
of 1250 yards per minute. 

The fourth annual summer carnival at Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, occupying the attention this 
week, is a grand success. 

The new cruiser Boston struck a rock in New- 
port last Saturday and run aground on a mud 
bank on ber return to New York. 

The rivalry between the railroad and carriage 
road at Green Mountain, Bar Harbor, has led 
to the blowing up of sections of each. 


An old gentleman who lives on a farm about 
ten miles from the shore recently visited Long 
Branch and got his first glimpse of the ocean. 

The grand army has given up all hope of se- 
curing the desired concessions from the rail- 
roads forits national encempment at Milwaukee. 

Southern iron manufacturers say that no dis- 
tinction is made between white and colored 
workmen in the matter of pay for the same 
labor. 

A White Mountain train from Boston, Sat- 
urday morning, was wrecked near North Con- 
way, N. H.,—a narrow escape from a terrible 
disaster. 

Secretaries Windhom and Proctor of the 
President's cabinet believe that the enforcement 
of the civil service reform law has improved the 
public service. 


It is said that investigations into abuses the 
pension department under Corporal Tanner 
show that equal abuses existed under the pre- 
vious administration. 


The state department intends to make serious 
efforts to secure & repeal of the stringent 
French and German legislation against Ameri- 
can hog products. 

The postmaster-general has written a strong 
letter to the Western Union telegraph company 
defending his offer of a rate of one mill per 
word for government telegrams. 


The executive council rejected Gov. Ames’ 
renomination of E. A. Brackett as fish commis- 
sioner, on account of a controversy between the 
inland fisheries and the deep-sea interests. 

The biennial reunion of the Harwood family 
will be held in Barre, Mass., August 21st, at the 
residence of George N. Harwood near Har- 
wood’s flag station on Ware River railroad. 


The Springfeld Union figures that the peo- 
ple who use sugar can break the trust if 
everybody who uses ten pounds will economize 
enough to make nine pounds take its place. 

England having finished entertaining the 
Shah of Persia has Emperor William of Ger- 
many now on hand. The reception at Ports- 
mouth was a magnificent display of war ships. 

At Spokane Falls, Washington Territory, 
Monday, the flames tore their way through the 
business section of the city doing an immense 
amount of damage estimated at about fourteen 
million dollars. 


A great object lesson of the maritime indus- 
tries of the world is to be offered to the people 
of New England by the promoters of the inter- 
national maritime exhibit to be held in Boston 
the coming winter. 


All the governments interested in the coming 
congress of the nations of this continent at 
Washington next October have signified their 
intention of being present, except Paraguay, 
Hayti and San Domingo. 

It is charged that there have been a number 
‘of violations of the civil service law by ap- 
pointing individuals as specialists for the 
bureau of animal industry and then transfer- 
ing them to other departments. 


A new law has just gone into operation in 
New York which has provisions for indetermi- 
nate sentences; a prisoner may be released 
during good behavior, by a board of parole, 
when he has served a minimum sentence. 


The Claus Spreckles’ new sugar refinery in 
Philadelphia promtises to make things lively in 





the sugar trade when it gets to running late in 





the autumn. The plant will represent an in. 
vestment of between four and five million a 
lars. 


Harper’s Weekly thinks that the four hun. 
dredth anniversary of the discovery of A merica 
by Columbus should be celebrated in New York 
as the event is designed to commemorate the ma. 
terial growth of and prosperity of America, ang 
New York is the leading commercial city o; 
the nation. 


Lord Salisbury speaking of European peace 
sayt that a thunder cloud of war still overcasts 
Europe but that the vast preparations that 
have been made are a great security for peace, 
for the issues involved in war would be sp 
frightful that the nations shrink from cha). 
lenging each other. 

Frances H. Underwood, late consul to Glas- 
gow, in his recent report to the state depart 
ment comments on the great number of de- 
formed persons to be seen in Glasgow which he 
attributes to the poor sanitary condition o; 
the city, intemperance, and the increasing use 
of tea and bread instead of oatmeal and milk. 
of late years a prejudice against the latter has 
grown up they being regarded as @ mark of 
poverty. 

A paper read by Rev. Dr. A. A. Miner before 
the peace cougressin Paris dwelt upon the in- 
equality of the burdens of war which bear partic- 
ularly hard upon the working classes and poor 
people. Military men expect to win glory, bank- 
ers to make their own termsin regard to finance, 
trading classes 1eap an ample harvest, all at the 
expense of the laboring producers. One of the 
remedies suggested was that the respective gov- 
ernments say to their people that henceforth no 
man shall be conscripted or accepted as a volun- 
teer who is not possessed of $10,000 which he 
can leave for the support of his family. 


GOOD 
FARM BOOKS 
GIVEN AWAY, 


Henry Stewart’s new Book “The 
Culture of Farm Crops” 


Ol- 











is intended to tell the whole story of Farm prac- 
tice and to explain the principles upon which this 
practice is based. This is done in such a plain and 


intelligent manner as to be read ly comprehended, 
in fifty short chapters. Mailed on receipt of $1.50, 
or will be forwarded with a year’s subscription to 
the FARMER or HoMEs for $2.85. Free to any 
one who will send us a new subscriber. 





Milch Cows and Dairy Farming, 


The best book published on Breeds, Breeding 
and management of Dairy Stock, the selection of 
Milch Cows, the culture of Forage Plants, and 
making of butter and cheese, by Hon. Charles L. 
Flint, for many years Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Agriculture. 





New 1889 Edition. 


Revised by Mr. A. W. Cheever, Agricultural 
Editor of the NEw ENGLAND FARMER. 

Sent by mail to any address for $2; with one 
year’s full subscription to the NEw ENGLAND 
FARMER or OUR GRANGE HOMES, $3.25. With 
one club subscription, $2.75. Free to any one who 
will send us $2 in new subecriptions. 

Here is a chance for a grange to get a copy of a 
standard book to add to its library by sending us a 
subscription to OuR GRANGE Homes for its 
ecturer. 


FARM 





AOQCOUNTS. 





Rogers’s Farm Account Book is far the best 
blank-book for the purpose. One-year size, 50 
cents, Mailed from the office of the New ENG- 
LAND FARMER or GRANGE HOMES on receipt of 
price. In combination with a regular subscrip- 
tion, $2.35; with a club subscription, $1.85. FREE 
to any one who sends us $1 for new subscription.s 

ADDRESS 





Small Fruits : 


Their Propagation and Cultivation, 
INCLUDING 
The Grape and Cranberry, 


Illustrated by Numerous Engraving 


By WILLIAM H. HILLS, Plaistow, N. H 


(Large 8 vo. 138 pages.) 


It is an excellent, trustworthy guide in the 
culture ot small fruits—P. Barry, author of 
The Fruit Garden. 

It tells just what one inexperienced wishes to 
know. Mr. Hills knows by more than thirty 
years experience the best varieties of smal! 
fruits and how to grow them, and this informa 
tion he gives bis readers in plain English.— 
Hon. John D. Lyman, Exeter, N. H. 

Sent by mail to any address for $1.00. Free 
to any old subscriber who sends us a new one. 
With one year’s single subscription to the 
FaRMER and Homes, $2.70, one club subscrip- 
tion, $2.20. 

NEW ENCLAND FARMER, 
OUR GRANCE HOMES, 


34 Merchants Row, Boston. 


EVAPORATE YOUR FRUIT. 


THE “U. 5." 
Cook Stove Fruit Dryer 


— or — 


ivaporator 


Thoroughly Tested and Approved. 





LATEST. CHEAPEST. BEST. 
Weight 25 pounds. No extra fires. Handsome 
Metal Base. Can be used in any kind of 
stove. 
Dimensions: Base—22x16 inches. Height— 
26inches. Cloth Trays, containing 12 square feet 


of tray surface. 


The Greatest Little Bread-Winner 
on the Market. 
MACHINE COMPLETE, Price $7.00. 





With one year’s subscription to the New 
ENGLAND FARMER and OUR GRANGE 
HOMES . . owe eeendeoe* «68 € 8°04 $7.50 


E' REE to getter up of club of FOUR new 
subscriptions at REGULAR KATES. 


CALF FEEDERS. 


One of Small’s Calf Feeders will he sent to 
any old subscriber who will send us $3 in new 
subscriptions. 


New ENGLAND FARMER. 
Our GRANGE HOMEs. 
34 Merchants Row, Boston. 
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Che Markets. 











For the week ending Wednesday even- 
ing, August 7. 


BOSTON RETAIL PRICES, 


inside Faneuil Hall Market. 





‘corrected weekly by HILTON & Woopwarp, 
No. b, Veal and Mutton; Gro. H. RusskE.ux, Nos. 
{> & 1%, Poultry and Game; STURTEVANT & 
HALEY, Nos. 33 & 40, Beef; J. P. SQUIRE & Co., 
Nos. 238 & 25, Pork, Lara and Hams; Crossy, 
Buos. & COy Nos. 67 & 59, Butter, Cheese and 
kogs; SANDS, FURBER & Co., Nos. 88 &90, Fruit 
ana Vegetables; SHATTUCK & JONES, No. 128, 
Fish; GKo. E. RICHARDSON & Co., No. 1, F. H. 
gquare, Fruit € Nuts; Cops, Bates & YERXA, 
Nc 4 & 8 F. H. Square, Groceries. | 


Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 


a th— Brie, each, oe @. 25 
one , 23 @. 26 | Neufchateleag. 6 
Rest tub. «23 @e 25 Eggs,¥# doz... @. 20 
Fair tub,. 20 @. 22 Jape, + + - + Be 20 
Good tub, -18@. 20 Fancy. . .28 @. 30 


~pecse.¥ bold 19@. 20 
“ w ¢ tb. .10@. 12 
Fruit and Berries. 
applee—¥ PK 25 @. 50 |O-anges. ¥ dz 25g. 60 
"Tried, # ® 144 @- 15 |Prunes,¥ th .6@. 25 
gananas, doz 15 @- 35 | Peaches ¥ doz 10@. 60 
m)ackberries, +8 @-+ 124] basket. .$125@. 225 
 perries, « 124 @. 16 | Pears ¥ doz .23@. 35 
oon. wt 2 @- 80 | Raisins,lay’sb16 @. 30 
soanut, each 6 @.10| Valencias, & 8 @. 10 
Date svb -10@6- 15 | Muscatels,h10 @. 20 
Figs, WD ee 25 @- 30 |Z intecur’nts,10 @ 12 
+ mons, doz 15 @- 30 
Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 
Cod, dry, ¥ B- @. 8 Salt, #7 kit 350 @ 5 00 
Clams, ¥ gall » @- 60 |Lobster,¥b,.. @. 12 
Galibut,em,¥% @+ 17 |Oysters . Common $1 00 
Herring, do- dz @. 20 ¥ gall . 140 ext 250 
souled, # DOK @- 35 |Salmon,sm. @. 30 
Mackerel— Tongues and Sounds— 
galt, eaod ~« Oe. pickled. .«.. @. 124 
Fish--F resh. 
Butterfish # bh. @- 15 |Haddock,¥B. @. 8 
B . f sh ¥# tbh « a. 25 Halibut,” th 16 1-.3@ . 20 
Cod, wib «oe - . 8 Lake Pickerel, @ . 15 
eengues, ib. @- 15 |Mackerel? bh. @. 25 
- 40 |Scup ¥ b...@ 





>) 
= 
o 


ao 


‘ | String Perch doz@. 15 
Goldfish, - - 20 @. 25 | Soft Shell Crabs doz 1 00 
Groen Turtle ¥ h@. 20 | Whitefish ¥ tb .@. 15 
; Groceries. 


liver oil, pt » @ °Ge 
Cask oe: . @. 8 |Salmontrout. . @, 15 
Kels, Vb +e + @- 15 Salmon... ..@, 35 
Frogs doz * « »@. 40 |Spanish mack. @. 20 
rogs, e 

@ 


Flounders, ib ‘ 





Coffee— Maple Syrup @.100 
Old Gov. Java @. 31 |Mustard,.. 25 @. 40 
Rio,. + « «24 @- 27 Rice, ¥ tb .6,8 @. 9 

Croam Tartar, bh @. 40 |Saleratus,¥b6@. 9 

Crackers— Sago, bh... @. 7 
‘Boston, @ ib. @- 6 [Sea Moss, ¥b. @. 20 
Butter, » +10 @. 25 |Sugar— 

Oysters » + 7 @- 11] Granulated th @. 94 
lot «+ « «9 @e 10 Powdered... @. lu 

Gaver ls— Crushed ee @ » @ 

Oat ml. 84S. 4] Yellow... 74@. 9 
Hominy. -- @- 3 spices— 

Corn meal .24@. 8 Cassia, VB. @. 30 
Rye meal «+ @- 3 Cloves eee @. 40 
Crushed wheat @. 44] Allspice... @. 20 
Buckwheat . @. 4 Pepper . .35 @. 40 

Fiour— Ginger .. 25 @. 35 
Haxall,b’l 675@ 750 | Nutmegs «+» @. 70 
Taylor’s best ’ » 6 25 Mace ee € é . 90 
St.Louis. » +» » 575 |Starch— 

Horsford’sPrep. @- 18 | Satinglossb @. 8 

Honey, comb, bh @. 25 Silver gloss . @. 8 

Jellies,inglass 8 @. 25 Crown polish @. 8 

Jams,in glass20 @. 25 —_—” bh... @. 7 

Molagses— ea— 
orto Rico, gal Oolong » 35 @. 75 
— i @.60| Japan. ..35@. 75 
Cienfuegos . @- 40! Breakfast .35 @. 75 
syrup. - -50 @. 90 | Hyson,best . @- 90 
New Orleans @. 65 | 
Cooking. «+ @- 35 

Meats--Fresh. 

Beef, ¥ b— legs, Wi .15 @. 164 
Sirloin steak 25@. 28 fore qr, ¥ B 8 @. 10 
Round do.. 14 @. 15 chops, ¥ h.17 @. 25 
Rump do .25 @. 28 hasiet,ea. .6@. 8 
Sirloin, roast 20@. 25 'Pork,¥ t— 

Rib, roast .15 @. 20 Roast&steak10 @. 11 
Chuckrib. 76. 10 ribs. » ce ee 0@. 11 
Liver. » » «8 @.» 10 |Sweetbreads, 40 @. 60 

Lamb— Siet,. 7B.,-.6@. 8 
hind qr, ¥ 18g. 20 |Tallow,¥B .5@. 6 
fore qr. ¥ 10 @. 124) Veal, hind qr 15 @. 17 

Lard, leaf,.# i. . 10] foreqr .+-7@. 10 
Tried, » ++ @-» 11] loins, ..-15@. 20 

Mutton— head & pluck, 60@. 75 

Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 

Beef,corned,h6 @. 12 (Tripe, Wb . 8 @.- 15 


Tongues, ¥ & 12 @. 14 


Smoked, ¥ 20 @. 25 
“eo : Smoked, ea 87 @ 100 


Pork, hams, 12 @. 14 








Bacon, ¥ 12 @. 14 | Pigs’feet, VB G@. 8 
Shoulders— Sausage,¥ birg @. 10 
Smoked, & 6. 9 8m. eos . 11 
Corned, ib @ . 8 Bologna, ¥ 184ia ° 9 
Balt, 7b 2 2 @e 9 
Nuts. 

Almonds, ¥ 20 @. 80 ;Peanuts, ¥B.8 @. 10 

Castana, # & 12 6 - 15 Pecans, eee 15 @. 20 

Chestnuts ¥ qt.. @. 10 |Walnuts,Eng.15 @. 20 

Filberts, #1 15 @. 20 | Naples, .. +» @- 20 

Poultry and Game. 

Spring chickens, 20g 25 |Green geese,. @- 20 

Spring ducks @. 20 |Pigeons,doz. . @ 300 

Fowls, 7% .15@. 18) 8 mabe, ¥ pe ts @. 60 

Turkeys, ¥ B 15 @. 20 
Vegetables. 

Beans, ¥@pk.. @. 75 (Onions, pk .30 @. 35 
string? qt «8 @. 10 bunch »«ee- @- 5 
shell, qt «+8 @. 10 | Potatoes, pk. . @. 30 

Beets, peck,. . @. 25 | Peas,split, Wat @. 10 

Cabbage.ea .8 @. 10| greenpk. 40@. 50 
eiery ty bunch35@  @ Radish, eee @ . 5 

Corn ¥ doz .20 @. 25 | Squashes, 

Carrots, # peck @. 40 nlarrow. .¥b@. 3 

Cucumbers, .2@. 38 summer. +» @- 5 

Lettuce, Whd. @. 6 |Turnips,pk . @-. 30 

Mint,bch,... @- 8 |/Tomatoes ..10@. 15 





WHOLESALE MARKETS. 


ill prices and remarks apply to Boston unless 
otherwise stated 


fhe business situation has not undergone any 
rial change since last week, when the croak- 
ere working the I-told-you-so racket in view 
recent heavy failures, and declaring that 
‘disasters indorsed their gloomy view of the 
But the fact that the unexpected an- 

uncement of such embarrassments made no 
general disturbance is emphasized this week by 
© optimists as proof of a very healthy condition 
ot the situation. Those in a good condition to 
lige, and those in whom we put the most confi- 
‘ence, say that the outlook appears favorable, with 
‘udications for a general improvement later. The 
‘ory weather of the past week has been the 
“ost important discouraging event; it will injare 
a crops in New England so as to make some 
“artiers feel poor and less inclined to purchaae 
‘erally than they would otherwise. The dry 
goods market seems to be in a satisfactory condi- 
-_, and confidence in values is well established, 
“Yerybody feeling safe in laying in fall supplies, 
Q dress goods there is a good jobbing request, 
‘Ticularly for woolen and cotton-and-wool goods 
‘ich are quite firm. A better feeling is develop- 
‘Dg in en’s woolens, and an advance is fully es- 
*olshed. In the clothing trade orders are coming 
10 from the west a little ahead of last year. The 
_ on mills devoted to the export trade are just 
_’ Seeking some other outlet for their produc- 
“ns. It appears that the British manufacturers 
f tb tn able to beat the American mills in the 
ite market. Inthe trade of China and other 
~ “(80 Countries it is cheap goods that are wanted 
»Apples.—The receipts of apples are light, with 
bane like the rush here is some years. Choice 
‘abi Cked stock is in good demand, as are fancy 
bbl js ness Doth are somewhat scarce, $3 50 ¥ 
appl ‘bout the top price but there are a very few 
* that will go above $3 00; $250@3 ie about 
Nu, Ze on Astrachans, Williams and Boughs. 
e188 York: Our New York reporter, G. 8. Palm - 
tinue oe street, writes us: The market con- 
ly chose? active on anything in the way of strict- 
‘inte. 2Pbles, notwithstanding the liberal re- 
ttach’ ‘ull prices are obtained for all such, <As- 
from + and Gravenstein apples are worth to-day 
17599 on ©” ¥ bbl, Pippin and other varieties, 


ena.—1 he demand stillfcontinues slight with 
ot ers of improvement, and under the influence 
& lin), OW trade prices generally have weakened 
ian,’ 20Ugh red kidneys are higher. Foreign 
, ive been arriving more freely. 
gy: {(0'e: Choice small N. Y. hand-picked pea, 
ty, 2 20 ® bush; choice N. Y. large hand-picked, 
‘loin 203 Small Vt. hand-picked, $2 45@2 50, 
*creened pea, $2 10@2 30; hand-picked me- 
' $4902 40; choice screened, $2 10@2 20; 
Cine go OW eyes, $3 70@880; California pea 
hae » 82 “04245; red kidneys, $3 00@3 25; lima, 
8. J.) /0relgn medium, $155@175; pea, $2@ 
“0 Ang prices, 10c higher. 
vo 28h beef is in fair request. The bet 
tOveq +.. Of yesterday and today having im- 
‘Upply ; Ate Somewhat, Good cattle are in short 
cre yw choice beef is firm with some fancy 
. Jrnging 7 cents. 
linds, {ote choice and‘ good steers, 64@6jc ¥ tb; 
“29930; fores, 3¢@4hc; rattles, 3@3}c; 
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chucks, 3@4c; backs, 
rounds, 6@64c; loins, 
family beef, $8 50@9; 
$1450; beef tongues, 
tripe ht bbl $3 25. 


Butter.—While there is no quotable change in 
prices and the market is tame and dull, those in- 
terested claim that they can see some rays of light 
in the horizon as the market at Elgin has ad- 
vanced one-half a cent, and the flush ot the market 
is over so that the surplus will be growing less. 
Those who make fancy butter are also finding an 
increasing demand for their product on account of 
the scarcity of goods of that grade. A large pro- 
portion of the receipts show hot weather defects 
and fancy prints are cleaned up as fast as they ar- 
rive. The best class of summer hotel trade in the 
vicinity of the city affords a constant demand for 
fine goods of this kind. Yet in spite of these fav- 
orable indications it will not be wise to bec>me 
unduly elated over the prospect. The market is 
very heavily supplied with all grades except the 
very choicest, and as the cold storage houses are 
full receivers are obliged to force on the market 
lots that they otherwise would hold which keeps 
prices depressed. we do not change quotations 
any from last week though a few fancy pet makes, 
which are absolutely of the best quality, may go 
half a cent higher above quotations. The majority 
of sales are made at 15@17c a pound and some very 
good butter has been forced off at 18@14c. 

We me: Extra creamery, 17@18c; firsts, 15@ 
ee? ew England dairy, good to choice, 15@17c; 

El 
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to good, 13@1l5c. 

gin: 

P. ~ Shame, Vt.: Eastern creamery, 18@19¢; 

airy, general price, 12@1l4c, selections, 15c; 

to pest 4 10@l1lc. F F or 
Chicago: Butter is quiet; Elgin cream 

@l6c; western, 13hgl4en eg nensitces 
New York: Market on butter offers no special 

change over previous quotations; selling today,— 

— from 17@174c; other grades, 


Coxl.—The market is quiet but firm with no 
material change. The strongest feature in the 
wholesale trade is that of freigt. There is a 
steady demand for vessels for carrying ice and the 
recent stormy and foggy weather has caused unu- 
sually long trips. The New York quotations f. o. b. 
are: stove, $4 40, egg, $415, broken, $390. The 
position of the retail trade is firm, as people re- 
turn from their ummer vacation there will be a 
brisk demand. Local retailers quotations are: 
stove $6 00, egg, $5 75, broken $5 50. 

Coffee.—The mild coffees are firmer with the 
coe pone Mp nel Rio, ordinary and fair, 

@l9c; g and prime, 19@20c; Maracaibo, 1 
2lc: Mocha, 25@26c. vii ola: 


Cheese.—‘hough one has to strain alittle to 
find ground for better feeling in butter there is un- 
questionably a decided gain in cheese. Although 
but little business is being done every one seems 
to have a better feeling, and the market is firm at 
an advance of one-quarter of a cent here and two 
shillings in Liverpool. The Liverpool price is 453 
and sales here are made at 84 @8jc with 9c asked in 
some instances. Western factory sells at 74@7 je. 

The Utica Herald says: “It would be unwise to 
bank too much on the staying qualities of the mar- 
ket. It would not be surprising to see another 
advance next week equal to the one this week, and 
in that event we may put cheese quite out of the 
reach of English views. Still operators and fac- 
tory men consider thi: a healthy advance and not 
caused by a ae pot dealers. The cheese is rep- 
resented to be of excellent quality and well cured, 
toward which result the unusuaily cool weather 
has contributed largely in securing. Colored cheese 
continues to be preferred to white by about one- 
fourth cent a pound.”’ 

At Utica the ruling price was 8c and at Ogdens- 
burg 8c. 

Eggs.—The market asa whole has had an un 

satisfactoryjweek as the damp wet weather has had 
an injurious effect on receipts which were very 
large. Most everything in the market was quoted 
at 13 to 15 cents, but 1eally choice eggs of all kinds 
are extremely scarce, very firm and ure readily 
taken at full quotations. 
We quote: Near-by and cape, 20@25c; northern 
and eastern, 144¢@\5c; if guaranteed fresh 18@19c; 
Michigan extras, 134@144c; other western, 12)@ 
134c; provincial 134@l4c. 

New York: Fresh near by eggs 16g17c. 

Flour and Meal.—The flour market is quiet 

as buyers are taking just as little as they are able 
to get along with. The ideas of holders as a 
whole are firm, for the millers are not disposed to 
give way much in prices, but concessions have to 
be made to make much of a sale. Prices are a 
little lower in some instances. Corn meal is fairly 
active with prices firm and still advancing. 
We quote: Fine and superfine, $2 25@3 35; ex- 
tra and seconds, $3 35@450; Minnesota baker, 
clear and straight, $4 20@540; Michigan stone, 
$4 50@5 00; winter wheat, roller and straight, 
$4 75@5 25; winter patent, $525@575; spring 
patent, $6 10@6 40; Canada $4 75@5 40; rye flour, 
$3@3 25; graham flour, $2 75@3 25; oatmeal, $5 40@ 
600. Cornmeal—export cornmeal, $2 15@2 20; do- 
mestic, kiln dried $2 30@235; choice granulated, 
$2 75@2 80; bag meal 93@94c. 


Fish.—The catch of mackerel has improved 
materially, though some of the fish men believe 
that the indications for an inc ease are favorable, 
and that there will be a good catch later in the 
season. The quotations are for medium 3’s $16@ 
16 50; large 3’s, $16 50@17; 2’s, $20. The outlook 
for the catch of codfish does not improve, and the 
market is quiet and holders are very firm in their 
ideas. Bank are quoted at $4@4 50; Georges $5 25 
@5 50; dry shore, $6@6 25. The stormy weather 
has interferred with the supply of fresh fish. 
Large cod are selling at $250@3 50; market cod, 
$1 50@2; haddock, $1 50@2; cusk and hake $1 50; 
steak pollock $2@250; halibut 12@1l4c for white; 
chicken 20@25c; salmon 27@30c; bluefish 8@10c; 
swordfish, 7@8c; lobsters, 8c for live and 10c for 
boiled; fresh mackerel, 5@18c, according to size. 


Fruit and Berries.—The berry market 1s 
becoming a little quiet as the season is almost 
over and people apparently have had enough of 
berries and are seeking something else, besides 
many of the arrivals are in poor condition. The 
trade in fruit is very good and prices are firm; 
good fruit of all kinds is rather scarce. The indi- 
cations are that peacher will be high and some- 
what scarce this year as the recent rains are r- 
ported to have washed out a great many peara 
trees and beaten the fruit from others. There is 
also some hitch about a peach train this year. 
Nice California peaches have made quite a shar 
advance. The supply of cantelopes is large wit 
many lots arriving in poor condition which makes 
prices take a wide range. Grapes are coming 
forward in liberal quantities but much of the fruit 
is hardly quotable on account of the poor condi- 
tion. The supply ot bananas is shortening up a 
little and pineapples are about all gone. Receipts 
of watermelons are liberal and small light stock is 
dull and easy. 

Correspondents of some of the daily papers 
have inquired why it is that so much better fruit, 
particularly peaches, is found in New York than 
in Boston market. The explanation of this is 
that New Yorkers are more ready than Bostonians 
to pay an extremely fancy price for very nice 
fruit and on the other hand New Yorkers are less 
willing to take poor goods at any price so that the 
Boston market presents a more uniform price. 
Tkis makes it a temptation for shippers to send 
their best fruit to New York and their ordinary 
fruit to Boston. 

We quote: Bananas, $12 25 per bunch, fancy, 
$3 50; oranges, Mediterranean, $4 00@6 00 # box; 
lemons, $3@5 # box; cantelopes, 50c@s2 00 # bbl; 
watermelons, 18@22c for large; 12@15c for small; 
California peaches, $2@%350 # box (about one 
peck) ; do. plums,$1 25@200 # box; do. pears, $2 25 
@t 00 ¥ box; blueberries, 5@9c ¥ qt; blackberries, 
5a@9c # qt; huckleberries, 6@9c # q‘; pears, 
Georgia and Delaware, 75c@$l ¥ crate; native 
Giffords, $1@150 # bushel; Maryland Bartletts, 
$1 50@2 50 # crate; Delaware peaches, $1@1 75 
# basket; grapes—Ives, 40c # basket; Muscat, 
$1 50 ¢# 20 lb crate. 

New York: Bartlett pears, up-river, $3 50@4 50 
¥ bbl, kegs, $2@2 50; Clapp’s Favorite, 3@3 50; 
Bloodgood, #2@2 25, choice fruit; ne d peaches, 
40@60c #% basket; Delaware and Maryland, 75c@ 
$150, as to quality, etc.; up-river plums, $2 50@ 
3 00 ¥ bbl. 

Grain.— The quotations on corn are nominally 
one quarter of acent higher than last week, but 
buyers are resenting this advance and holding off 
a little which makes the market easy and prices 
are weakening at the advance. The demand for 
oats is quiet and there is no change to note al- 
though prices are maintained as supplies are 
wanted. The extreme price for No. 2 white for 
August and September shipment is 33 cents. 

We quote: Corn, high mixed, 49}c; steamer 
yellow, 49@49}c; steamer mixed, 484c; no grade, 
46@47ic. Oats, fancy, 38@40c; No. 2 white 354@ 
36c; No. 8 white, 344@35}c; low grades, 30g34. 
Rye, 65@70c. 

Hay and Straw.—The market is filled with 
large supplies of ordinary hay which has to be 
seld at $13416, but for very choice hay there is a 

ood demand and prices are fifty cents higher than 
Gereteiers. The pons aoe that strictly choice 
hay will be firm for some time to come. 

We quote: Good to choice, $17@18 50 ;fairto or- 
dinary, $15@16; clover and clover, mixed, $11@14; 
swale, $10@10 50; rye straw, $16@17; oat straw, 


New York: Prime hay, 80@90c; other grades, 
60@75c; rye straw, 55970. 

Hides.—The failure of E. & A. H. Bachelder 
has had a bad effect on the hide trade. Sales of 
River Plate hides were recently made on the basis 
of 154@16c. Brighton slaughter, 44@5c ¥ tb; coun- 
try, 34@4c ¥ tb; western, buff, 5@5ic ¥ tb; lamb 
skins, each, 50@65c; calf skins, each, 50@60c. 


Hops.—But little is doing. Prices hold steady. 
Choice 1888 hops are quoted at 16@22c; 1887 at 7@ 
12c; old lots are nominal at 5to 6c. New York 
hops are being seriously damaged by a white 
fungus blight. 

Lumber.—The market is showing a rather 
better tendency or would if there was enough 
good weather to allow operations in the building 
lime to be carried on more freely. There are a 
very few changes in prices but the tendency is in 
the direction of a higher range. The steadiness 
of the demand in spite of the poor weather is 
somewhat of a surprise to the trade and as soon 
as the vacation gutecn, i aver dealers feel that 

here will be a very good business. , 
, We quote: Eastern pine coarse No. 5, $16@17;, 


5@6c; r-mps, 10@11c; 
12@15c; plate and extra 
extra $7@8; beef hams 
bbl $18; hif burrel $9 50; 


164c; last week, 16c, Last year it was 





Western pine, uppers, $50@52 1 and 2inch; $57@60 
for three vo eer inch, sound match boards, $18@ 





22; six inch selected sheathing strips, $43@45. 
Southern pine, building and bridge orders, $22 50@ 
25 cargo; flooring, $25@27 cargo. Spruce, two- 
inch plank orders cargo at $13 50@14; ordinary 
frames, $14 00@1450; rough boards, $10@13; planed 
boards, $11@14; Vermont spruce 12 foot planed 
and trimmed, $14 50. 

Hardwoods —black walnut $95@%110; medium 
grades $70@80; ash $40@45; whitewood $25@36; 
cherry $60@95; butternut $55@60; oak $40@46; 
quartered oak $52@55; cypress $31@34. 


Leather.-The market continues in an even 
way rather dull, yet with a fair amount of orders, 
as is necessary to keep their factories going. No 
special depression is noticed from the recent fail- 
ures. Finished leather is about steady, with wax 
and kip quoted at from 10@12ic for No. 1 and No. ;2 
Rio Grande brogan No. 1 and No, 2 range trom 
114@13c; No. 1 and No. 2 boot grain, from 12@15c. 
The top quotations for finest belt knife splits 
range from 30@41 for No.1, and for very choice. 
Calf skins are quoted «s high as 70@75c for 20 to 30 
tbs, and down to 30@45c for 50 to 100 ths. For hem- 
lock rough leather 16417c represents the market 
on good goods, but off lots have been sold for less. 
For rough splits the market is steady, with the 
best quoted at 11@13c. Hemlock sole leather for 
good qua ities will range from 17@19}c. The crop 
leather market is fully sustained and ranges from 
26 @31c for light and heavy backs. 


Mutton and WVeal.—Lambs are somewhat 
scarce, and in consequence firm; the same can be 
said of veal. Mutton is steady 

Lambs, choice spring 10@12c; common do 8@ 
9}c; choice fall 9@104c; common to good, 6@9c; 
mutton, 8@94c for choice; poor to good, 544@7c; 
yearlings, 94@10c; veal, good to choice, 7@8c; 
fancy 9c. 


Mill Feed and Cotton Seed.—Cotton-seed 
meal is dull with a light demand. Mill feed is 
steady with a tendency to firmness. Spring bran 
to arrive in sacks is quoted $15@15 50; winter, 
$16@16 50; Michigan bran in bulk, $15 50@15 75; 
middlings in sacks, $15 50@19 50; cotton seed meal 
in sacks, $24 25 to arrive, $25@25 50 for spot. 


Potatoes.—The receipts are quite free as the 
signs of rot are causing farmers to press their 
stock forward for sale; consequently the market is 
over-supplied and prices are weak, although the 
demand is very fair. Very few will go over $1 75 # 
bbl and the majority of sales take place at from 
$1 254@1 50. 

“ = York: $150@2 ¥ bbl; sweet potatoes, $3@ 

Pork and Lard.—The market is quiet but 
prices are steady. 

We quote: Long cuts, $14 00@14 25; short cuts, 
$14 00@14 50; backs, $14 25@1450; lean ends, 
$1450; pork tongues, $18 00; prime mess, $15 00; 
mess, $1350; fresh ribs, 91c; sausages, 94c; bo- 
logna sausage, 7c; lard, choice, 7}c ¥ tb in tierces 
and tubs; 10-tb pails in cases, 7}c; 5-lb, 8c; 3-tb, 
8ic; hams, 11@114c; smoked shoulders, 8c; 
corned, 7c; boneless breakfast bacon, 1lic; 
pressed hams, 114c; choice city dressed hogs, 6}c; 
country, 5jc. 

Poultry.—The market for poultry this season 
has had some features never known before and 
been unprecedentedly low. A few ambitious com- 
mission men who have been in the habit of receiv- 
ing western poultry through the holidays, made 
arrangements to have supplies come through the 
summer. Asaresult the market has been over- 
supplied, prices depressed and the outlook discour- 
aging for New England poultry growers. Many 
of these are disposed to hold their stock in order 
to secure better figures later on, but from the best 
information that we can obtain much of an im- 
provement need not be expected, for now that 
western raisers have got into the habit of sending 
their product to New England they may be counted 
upon #8 a regular fixture. New England shippers 
who have poultry ready for market need not ex- 
pect much of arise. During the last month from 
seventy-five to a hundred barrels per day have 
been received from the West where heretofore the 
summer receipts from this source were nominal, 
The market this week shows a large supply, but 
an improved demand. Large chickens are some- 
what carce and sell at full quotations. 

N. E. fresh killed—turkeys 14@15c; spring 

chickens, 15@20c; fowls, 13@!4c; ducks, spring, 12a 
l4c; Western—turkeys 10@12c; fowls, 10@12c; 
chickens, 12@1l5c. Live poultry, 10@1lc at whole- 
sale and 15c at retail. 
New York: Live spring chickens, 12@13c; 
dressed spring chickens, 14@16c; fowls, 12}@14c; 
dres+ed veals, 7449c. Game, woodcock, $1 00@1 25 
per pair; English snipe, $2 00@2 25 ¥ dozen; live 
pigeons, 25@30c ¥ pair. 


Paint and Ojil.— The weather has been 
against the painters of late, and yet there is a fair 
trade among the dealers. The market on linseed 
is very firm. The market is very steady at 59c, 
for carload lots and 61 to 66c cents for smaller 
lots. Turpentine is firm, 44445 for round lots and 
46@53c for broken lots. Benzine 15@25 cents ac. 
cording to size of purchase. White lead is steady 
with the market quoted at 7c for 500 tbs for more 
than that quantity a rebate of 4c is allowed if 
paid within 60 days. Lard oil is dull; eastern 
prime 68@70c; extra No. 1 51@52c; No. 1 48@4vc. 
Sperm oil is steady, moderate request. Crude 72 
@73c; natural winter 76@78c; bleached winter 82@ 
&3c. Whale oilis firm at: Crude 42@44c; natural 
winter 45@46c; bleached winter 48 and 49c for 
extra bleached. Cod oils are still firm at 33@37c; 
Olive oil is steady at 70@72c for case oil. Castor 
oil is —_— at 158c for cases and at 144c for bar- 
rels. eatsfoot oil is steady at: Prime 65@70c; 
extra No. 1 60@c5c; No. 155@60c. Cottonseed oil 
is in moderate request; crude 38@40c; prime sum- 
mer yellow 49@52c; cooki' g 54@55c; winter yel- 
low 57@88c; winter yellow 57@58c; winter white 
59c. The above quotations not otherwise stated, 
are for the largest round lots to the trade. Job- 
bing prices and prices for small lots would be 
higher. 


Sugar.—The sugar market is dull with very 
little trade. Refiningis quoted at 6j@7jc. The 
tendency on rc fined sugars is toward easier prices. 
The quotations are: Granulated, 8}@8jc; cut- 
crushed and powdered, 9c; cubes, 94c. 


Spices.—Spices are dull The market is quoted 
at: clack pepper, 15@16c; white pepper, 25@26c; 
red peppers, 7@8c; cloves, 16@25c; cassia, 5a@6c; 
ginger, 44@44c; pimento, 74@8c; nutmegs, 65@68c; 
mace, 70@7ic. 

Starch ,—The starch market is quiet, with corn 
starch very firm, and with quotations at: Potato 
starch at 4@4}c; corn, 24@23c; wheat, 5@5jc; dex- 
trine, 43 @5c. 


Tea.—The market on teas is quet. The posi- 
tion of Formosa teasis firm. The quotations on 
teas are; Japan teas, low grades, 14@16c; medium, 
17@22c; finest, 25@28c; choicest, 30@35c. The 
range on Amoy tea is 13@l6c for common and 
good, superior, 18@2lc; Formosa, common, 19@ 
Z2ic; superior, 27@30c; finest, 40@46; choicest, 55@ 
60c. 


Truck.—The market is well supplied with 
everything, and there is a fair demand at quota- 
tions. Tomatoes and marrow squash haye de- 
clined as have carrots. Native tomatoes are com- 
ing forward ip large quantities. The stock of 
onions has been pretty well reduced, and as few 
are comiog forward, — have advanced. Peas 
and beans are also a little higher. 

Beets, 40@50c ¥ bu; carrots, 50c per bushel; 
onions, Egyptian $150 # crate; natives, 80c 
# bu; squash, summer, 75c@$100 # bbl; mar. 
row, $1 # bbl; turnips, 50@62c ¥ bushel; yellow, 
$150 ¥ bbl; lettuce, 20@25c ¥ dozen; cucumbers, 
75c@$1 00 # 100; cabbage, $4@5 # 100; parsley, 
25@37c ¥ bush; string beans, $1@1 25 ¥ tbushel; 
cranberry, $1@1 25; wax, 75ca$l# bushel; shell 
beans, $1 00@1 25 # bushel; sweet corn, $1 50@1 75 
¥ bbl; tomatoes, 30@50c # bushel; peas, $1@1 25 
bushel; celery, N. H., $2 75@3. ¥ dozen. 

New York: Jersey egg plant, $3@4 ¥ barrel; 
corn, 75c@$1 ¥ hundred; cabbage, $175@2 25; 
green peppers, 40@50c a crate: Jersey onions, $2@ 
2 50 a barrel, State, $1 50@2; Jersey tomatoes, 50@ 
65c ¥ crate; Russia turnips, 50@75c a barrel. 

Wool.—Fenno Bros. and Childs, No. 117 Fed- 
eral street say: Our market is suffering from a 
very unusual mid-summer dullness. It seems to 
be what is known as a waiting market. Manufac- 
turers are still hoping that delay on their part may 
weaken prices, whilst most dealers feel continued 
confidence in the situation of the raw material. 
Prices are nominally unchanged but they would 
have to be, and have been, shaded somewhat to 
effect any sales of importance. There is, how. 
ever, very little doubt but that about today’s range 
of values will be sustained for the present and it 
will take several more weeks of decided dullness 
to destroy this belief. We quote: Fine un- 
washed Vermont and New Hampshire, 21@23c; 
washed fine, 28@30c; medium unwashed Vermont 
and New Hampshire, 26@28c; washed medium, 35 
@35c; choice Maine super pulled, 40@42c, accord- 
ing to condition, New Hampshire and Vermont 
fine unwashed delaine at 234@25c; fine washed 
do., 33@35c. 

Rodliff & Eaton, 169 Congress street, quote as 
follows: Fine unwashed Northern wool 21@22c; 
coarse 21@23c; medium 25@27c; fine washe 
Northern 28@30c; coarse 80@32c; medium 34@36c; 
Eastern pulled ‘‘a’* super 36@43c; “b’’ super 30@ 
32c; Maine super 40@43c; Michigan X and above 
washed 32933c; Michigan X 32@33c for the choicest. 


LIVE STOCK MARKET, 


At Watertown and Brighton. 
Reported expressly for the NEW ENGLAND Farm- 
ER. BY GEO. J. FOX. 

Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals. 











This week . . 3,344 13,875 186 20,789 1,386 
Last week . . 4,254 10,229 167 21,385 1,268 
One year ago. 2,498 12,408 144 13,832 1,690 


Horses. 1... 


CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL 
STATES. 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine eece 118 615 R. I. & Conn, — om 
N. Hampshire 69 200] Western- 2,860 9,870 


Vermont ., 121 

Massachusetts 140 101 

New York .. 41 149 
Total. 1s se 


CATTLE AND SHEEP 


1248 | Canada. — 1792 
N. Brunswick — 


se eo + s 9 8,344 13,875 
BY BATILBOADS, &o. 

attle. Sheep. 
Eastern 


«ee 113 §15 


» 40 «£«°1752|Boston&Me., — 





Lowell . 
Bos. & Alb 


Onf't&boats 6 
N.Y.&N.E. 





190 10,340 











Total .. ee eceee eee 3344 13,875 
DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veais 
Maine— 


Taylor & Denison eee 10 


N. E. Trafton . . . 15 34 
wW.Gleason ...., ° 1l 18 
S.R. Hussey ,, , ‘ 3 3 
1.C. Libby & Sons ° 30 40 


J.8. Weller, ... 9 287 15 





BEEF CATTLE. 

Prices were firm and in some instances }c ad- 
vance was effected on western animals. There was 
somewhat of a limited supply of western steers in 
the market and a very few nice Maine cattle. The 
drovers from that way have been promising us 
some good cattle and they came this week. One 
pair that was very choice, nicely fatted and of fine 
quality, when dressed weighed 1250 tbs, was sold 
to W. W. Hall & Son at 64c DW. The quality of 
thewestern cattle was also very fine as there were 
some very nicely fatted steers weighing from 1500 to 
1450 tbs without a scratch upon them, selling at 4}c 
and¢ic. There were a number of country grass 
fed cattle from two year olds to oxen and also a 
number of heifers, some of which sold at $3@3 80 
¥ cwt. There was a number of horniess cattle in 
the market this week. 

Breck & Wood had in market a pair of five year- 
old cattle. They were estimated to dress 2100 ths, 
and sold at fancy price, 64¢c DW, fed by one of the 
best feeders in Claremont, N, H., they were cer- 
tainly a fancy pair. C. P. Burke sold 2 steers 
weighing 3940 Ibs at 4c LW; 2 steers av 1205 ths at 
33c LW. Adden & Heath sold 3 steers av 1010 ths 
at 35c LW; 4 steers av 1100 bs at $360. H. V. 
Whipple sold 2 cattle to dress 900 ths each at 5c 
DW. J.A. Hathaway sold 9 heifers av 871 ths at 
3c LW; 11 do av 1070 tbs at $380; 5 do av 1075 ths 
at3c. Some steers weighing 1300@1400 tbs at 4c. 

B. W. Harriman sold 2 cattle av 1360 ths at 4e 
LW; 2do av 1115 ths at 3jc. I. C. Libby & Son 
sold 2 heifers av 800 tbs at 3c; 3 beef cows to dress 
600 tbs atic DW. E. R. Leach sold 4 steers av 
1100 ths for $152; 2 oxen home weight 3850 ths at 
4hc. 

yw N. Monroe sold 18 steers, the average weight 
1480 tbs at 43¢c LW; 15 do av 1270 tbs at $415; 15 
do avy 1320 tbs at $4 30. Farrell & McFlynn sold 10 
steers av 1250 tbs at $4 20; 10do av 1300 tbs at $4 45; 
9 do av 1000 ths at 3§c; 6 do av 1250 ths at 4c. 

Prices of dressed weight on northern cattle: 
Good oxen $5 75 | Second qual. $5 00 @5 25 
Fair to good 5 50.| Third quality4 00 @4 75 

Few pairs premium bullocks .. . . .$600g6 50 

The prices, live weight, on Western cattle were: 
Q@’d to prime 450 |Slim .... 337@@375 

A few lots of premiumsteerscost .. $470 

The flow of cattle into the English market for 
the past few weeks has demoralized the trade and 
weakened values 5c ¥ bh. American cattle are now 
quoted at lle DW if of the first and best quality. 
Where the quality does not quite come up to the 
standard the price is less by {@4c ¥ th. The ship- 
ments within the past week for England were 
1989 head of cattle against 2667 the week previous. 
The steamer Virginian for Liverpool sailed with 
791 cattle by N. Morris. Steamer Stockholm City 
for London sailed with 392 cattle by M. Goldsmith. 
Steamer Michigan for Liverpool with 421 cattle by 
J. A. Hathaway; 150 do by J. Gould; 105 do by 
E. B. Morgan; 130 do by J. Rollinger. 


WORKING OXEN. 


Several pairs on the market, and it looked as if a 
pair or two might find sale later in the day. 
W. Hall & Son had a good likely pair in good con- 
dition and of right age to do good service. It is a 
good time t» buy and run the oxen into pasure if 
bought right. 


MILCH COWS AND SPRINGERS. 


We could not call the market active, but up to 
the average. There were Many buyers about but 
their bids were generally little under dealers’ prices 
as might be naturally expected. Nicely finished 
command $45 and $60. 

Randall & Hanson sold 9 new milch cows at $34 
ea; N. E. Trafton sold 1 choice cow,$50,1 good cow 
$40, 2 cows 35 each, 1 at $28; W. W. Hall & Son 
sold 1 new milch cow at $40. C.H. Furbush was 
in the market with 16 head of cattle, odds and 
ends, selling anywhere from $10@28 ¥ head; W. 
Scollans sold 1 nice cow, $50, 2 good cows $40 each, 
1 at $45, 5 springers $38 each; J. S. Henry sold 2 
nice cows #55 each, 1 cow $40, 3 at $35; J. Melloy 
& Son sold 3 nice cows $50, 4 for $195, 3 springers 
$45 each; I. C. Libby & Son sold 1 nice cow $50, 3 
cows $40 each, 5 cows $35 each; Remick & Cheney 
sold 2 nice cows at $52 50 each. 

Breck & Wood sold 2 milch cows at $40 each; 
2 do at $42 50 each; 7 springers at $42 each; Ran- 
dall & Hanson sold 1 milch cow at $39; NW. A. 
Trafton sold 1 milker at $42; W. W. Hall & Son 
1 cow $45; I. C. Libby & Son sold a selected lot of 
11 cows at $40 each’ 4 springers at $32; G. R. 
Leach 1 choice cow at $50. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Near 4000 lambs and sheep were put upon the 
market at the union yards Tuesday morning, and 
the trade seemed quite thrifty, as butchers were not 
over-stocked with western. Some butchers did not 
inyest at all in western, knowing by assurance from 
drovers that there would be a supply offered for 
sale, which proved to be the fact. Lambs were sell- 
ing at —e tb. Old sheep largely at 4@44c, anless 
extra nice. W.H. Bardwell sold 101 lambs at 64c. 
S. H. Jones sold 200 lambs, av 674 tbs, at64c. J.5. 
Lavine sold 78 lambs, av ed tbs, at 64c: 30 sheep, 
av 100 tbs, at 44c. J. A. Gallagher sold 22 lambs of 
1450 ths, at 64c; 7 old sheep, 670 tbs, at 4c LW. J. 
S. Wiley sold 289 head of eastern lambs, av 65 tbs, 
at 6c. P. W. Thompson & Son sold 80 lambs, av 62 
tbs, at $3 60 ¥ head. H.V. Whipple sold 36 lambs, 
av 68 tbs, at 64c; 10 sheep, av 65 tbs, at 3c. 

Priees Sheep and lambs in lots 2}@5c ¥ & for 
$2 25@5 ¥ head. Spring lambs, 44@6ic ¥ bb. 


VEAL CALVES. 


No lack when 1300 head arrive at this season of 
the year. The trade a little slack and values 
easier. Sales largely at 44@4jc. 


Prices: Veal calves, 24@5c. 
SWINE. 


A generous supply of western fat hogs; 225 car 
loads landed at Kast Cambridge mostly, that cost 
44@4jc delivered; slaughterers like small size if 
fat to secure small hams but they want the hogs 
fat and weigh about 275 tbs or less, But few small 
pigs effered and no life at the trade; sales from 5@ 


10c # B. 
LIVE POULTRY. 


But few crates noticed and prices rule steady. 
10c for hens and turkeys, 12c for chicks. 


HIDES, &c. 


H1p£8, TALLOW, PELTs, &C.—Brighton hides, 
4@6ic ¥ lb; country do 4@44c # tb; calf skins 5c ¥ 
ih; tallow Brighton, 3@4c; country 2@24c; Dairy 
skins 15@30c each. Pelts 50c@80c each, 


HORSE MARKET. 


Not a very flattering account do we receive of 
the state of the market. The disposals are light 





and sales moderate. The supply is largely from 
the western states, composed of draft and drivers. 


BE. BR. Leach. . < ¢ é 7 1 
F. L. Libby eecse . 4 40 
P.A Libby.... : 6 6 
B. W. Harriman , ° 15 12 14 
M. A. Mace *“e 8 . 2 136 
P. W. Thompson & Son. 1 80 12 
Canada. 
B. 8. Hastings o @&.6 6 6 450 
,  eeenen’s kes’ © 200 
W. Fisher&Son .... 28 FES 
i en 6 6 oe es 226 
O.C. Robinson ..... 218 
CL a ae 470 
New Hampshire— 
ae 5 
ee ee 9 
Adden & Heath. .... 18 109 75 
Dow & Moulton. .... 12 50 15 
Aldrich & Johnson eee. a] 41 13 
Breck & Wood oS es ee 25 30 
Vermont— 
B. 8. Hastings ‘Tr. re 1 200 55 
M. G. Flanders ee 7 31 14 
G. EB. Moody ..ccc0 24 2 
Combs & Farrar .... 40 2 176 36 
G. H.Sprigg «202+ 15 6 57 
i, ao OE 6s % 6 6's 14 13 7 61 
N.K.Campbell ..... 7 2 50 18 
DOs WOE an 6 6 6 «0+ 0s 13 7 61 
D.8.Beeee ccc cae 11 40 80 
BP. Savage .ccceerne 1 16 
W.A. Farnham .ececse- 7 12 113 20 
mm. Vs Whipple eee 0112 & 46 91 
w.G. Townsend ye we. 18 14 
Bae, co ceanwa F 108 41 
C. P, Burke ‘ae 6.8 4.0 1 11 2 34 
A. Williamson Se 2 16 60 
S.M- Woodward .... 27 
J.A.Gallagher ..... 43 29 1 
H. Ingerson, agent, . s+ 291 6 
7 COE sccanss & 8 
Rm. G. Mate sss 0 0 101 1 
Massachusetts— 
‘2%  |Paenweere 42 80 
W. E. Hayden . seeee 30 
Scattering ees é 8 50 75 
W.H. Bornwell..... 2 2 101 
New York— 
G.P.Flack&Son ... 28 6 1“ 617] 
G. Ws WOM «6% % 6s 122 106 
J.J. Weathawford ... 13 29 50 
wW.Scollans .,. eeeee 22 
Western— 
A. Taylor eeeee 34 
E. B. Morgan seenee 105 
J.Gould es ccvcevsves 150 
N. Goldsmith 6 ¢e-2. 8 392 
BD. Mors ~ceseceees 791 
J. Rollinger Caeae e 130 
J.A. Hathaway . «se» 850 
Sturtevant & Haley... 128 
Ww. Nash ‘. . . . . . . . 112 
Farrell & Nagle ....-. 235 
N. & G. Chamberlain ., 705 
L. M. Dyer eve 6868 705 
Hollis & Co. . «seve. 8,225 
Farrell & McFlynn .,.. 40 
W.H. Monroe. . « «oe 113 
A.N. Monroe ..2:+.- 15 


T'S REMEDY 


WILL CURE the Hidneys; 
REGULATE the Heart, and 
MAKE L'‘FE worth Living. 
‘You can:t afford to be without it.”’ 


At Combination sale stables big fancy horses ae 
at $200@225, but for the most part sales were from 
$110@175. At Russell’s sale stab'e the trade was 
slack and values unchanged; arrivals light. At 
Welch & Hall’s 40 head were disposed of at from 
$115@215. At International Horse Exchange 
sales were at $125@225. C.H. & E. Snow handled 
about 60 head at from $110@225. 














HOG AND CATTLE MARKET. 


Kansas City—Cattle are steady. Shipping steers 
$3 25@4 15; native cows $1 85@2 20; mixed butch- 
ers’ stock $1 50@1 75; stockers and feeders $2 504 
275; range cattle $2 40@2 65. Hogs firm; heavies 
$t@4 174; mediums and lights $4 10@4 30; pigs 
$4 25@4 30. Sheep firm at $3@4 25. 

Cincinnati—Hogs active at $3 50@4 60. 

Chicazo—Cattle—steady; Beeves, $4 30@4 50; 
steers $3 40@4¢45; stockers and feeders, $2 25@ 
3 30; ‘cows, bulls and mixed $150g@310; Texas 
cattle, $1 75@3 15; natives and half-breeds $2 40@ 
380. Hogs steady; tmixed, $4 30g455; heavy, 
$4 20@4 40; light, $4 35@@4 65; skips, $3 50@4 50. 
Sheep steady; natives, $3 80@4 85; Westerns, $3 60 
et el Texans, $3 50@485; lambs, $475@5 70 ¥ 

ead. 








BONDS AND STOOKS. 


Reported expressly for this paper, by CoRDLEY 
Co., 121 Devonshire street, Boston. 


There has been a steady rise in sugar trust cer. 
tificates since our last. The buying, however, does 
not proceed from smal margin customers so largely 
as it did during the previous rise, but more from 
investment holders, and the rise will therefore in 
all provability be better sustained. Western rail- 
road stocks have also been boosted several points 
within the week, not because of any betterment of 
the actual conditions surrounding them, but be- 
cause the Chicago bulls assisted by a few New 
York bulls thought they could give the shorts a 
little twist. We hardly think the movement can 
be carried much farther, however, and the cream 
seems to have been taken off already. Generally 
speaking, western crop conditions are remarkably 
good, but the railroads seem so incensed at one an- 
other, and their methods of competition so keen, 
that the outlook for harmony and consequently 
profits seems very poor. 


Atch. Topeka & Santa Fe Ists. «+» © 6 «© » 116} 
Boston & AlbanyR.RB.78..+-.e«-.e+:+-ee 108 
Boston & Lowell R. R.78 . eevee e? 1084 
Boston & Maine R.R.78 . «+ 6 6 + ee © « 113} 
Eastern R. R.68 «we oe *eeee ee 1265 
Boston WaterPowerCo. .s+sesese8808 6 
Bell Telephone ... +» * © 232 


Boston & Albany R. BR. . 
Boston & Lowell R. R. , 
Boston & Maine BR. R. , 
Boston & Providence BR. R. 
Cent. Mass. R. R.pref. « . 
Cheshire R.R. pref. «s+ 
Connecticut River R.R.. . 
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Fastern R. BR... oe eso . : 100 
Fitchburg R.R.. «s+ ee ee 69 
New York & New England R.R. . . 503 
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New York & New England R.R. 7s. 
Northern BR. BR... « « 0 0 6 0 2 2 cee 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain BR. RB. 
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Old Colony BR. RB. . «2 e» 


Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R.R...... 123 
Rutland, ®. R. pref... «2 eeeecevees 40 
Bateman ccsrosescvesvvesvea 
Union Pacific R. B. oo ee ew ee tw OO 
U. 8.4 per cemte. «e+ ce Pecersese 284 
U.S. Pacific 68 1895... e.ececcesececvece 118 
Vermont & Mass. R.K. Co. «0 6 0 0 0 ob oe SSK 
West End Land Co ..ecsevsvecvse 274 
Worcester, Nashua & Roch. R.R. Co... . . 120} 





LEISURE HOUR MUSIC. 


HROUGH the heat of summer. the cool days 

of autumn, and during the invigorating eal 

and the long evenings of winter, MUSIC is KING 
as an entertainer. 


Make home sweet an7 happy by using 


WHIPPLE’S MERRY MAKING MELODIES, $1. 
OSGOOD’: RHYMES AND TUNES, $1. 
CHILDREN’S SCHOOL SONGS, 35c. 
EMERSON’S GEMS FOR LITTLE SINGERS, 30c. 
SONGS AND GAMES FOR LITTLE ONES, $2. 
Of evenings, sing ‘‘Gospel Song’’ music from 


VOICES OF PRAISE, 40c- 
SINGING ON THE WAY, 35c:- 


PRAISE IN SONG, 40c, 
GOSPEL OF JOY, 35c. 


Collections of songs for refined musicians are 


SONG CLASSICS, $1; SONG CLASSICS (alto), 
$1; FRANZ’S ALBUM OF SONGS, $2; 
KJERULE’S ALBU M OF SONGS, $1.50; EVER- 
EST’S ALBUM OF SONGS, $1; CLASSIC TENOR 
SONGS, $1; CLASSIC BASS SONGS, $1; 
CHOICE VOCAL DUETS, $1.25; M. V. WHITE’S 
ALBUM, $2; CHOICE SACRED SOLOS, $1.25. 


Music for social singing of the best quality, 
is in 


COLLEGE SonGsS, 50c,; the same for GUITAR or 
BANJO, $1; MINSTREL SONGS, OLD AND NEW, $2; 
WAR SONGS, 50c.; AMERICAN BALLARD COLLEC- 
TION, $1; VOCAL GUITAR ALBUM, $1; GOOD OLD 
SONGS WE USED TO SING, $1.25; OLD FOLKs’ 
TUNES, 40c.; JUBILEE AND PLANTATION SONGS, 
30c. Any Book Mailed for Retaii Price.. 


OLIVER DITSON COM- 
PANY, Boston. 


EARLY DECAY. 


The Wofui Curse of 
Life, the common 
cause of Weakness 
and Early Decay of 
Mind, Nerves and 
Body, Producing 
} Sexual Decay, Lost 
Power, Drains, 
Night Losses, Fali- 
ing Fits, Weak 
9 Memory, Pimples, 
Clammy Hands, 
Weak Eyes, Insani- 
ty, Torpor, Bash- 
fulness, Paralysis, 
Wasting and Smaliness of Organs, 
Varicocele, &c. 
PERFECT CURE and FULL VIGOR, 
Full Strength, Potency and Development of Parts, with 
new Brain and Nerve Power, or we forfeit $1,000. 
POSITIVE PROOFS, Doctors’ Evidence, Dis- 
covery, List of Cases, References. Symptoms, Method 
and Prices Mailed FREE. Strictest Secrecy. Consul- 
tation Free. Address 


Deslon-Dupre Clinique, 165 Tremont St., Boston, 


TA MAN 


UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WiLt 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 
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Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 
ROCK ISLAND, DAVENPORT, DES MOINES, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, sIOUX 
FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, 8ST. JOS- 
EPH, ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
CITY, TO DENVER, COLORADO SP’NGS 
and PUEBLO. Free Reclining Chair Cars to and 
from CHICAGO, CALDWELL, HUTCHINSON 
and DODGE CITY, and Palace Sleeping Cars be- 
tween CHICAGO, WICHITA and HUTCHINSON. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Through Coaches, Sleepers, Free Reclining 
Chair Cars and (East of Mo. River) Dining Cars 
daily between CHICAGO, DES MOINES, COUN- 

MAHA, with FREE Reclin- 


LO 

SPRINGS and PUEBLO, via St. Joseph, or Kan- 
sas City and Topeka. Splendid Dining Hotels 
west of St. Joseph and Kansas City. Excursions 
daily, with Choice of Routes to and from Salt 
Lake, Portland, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
The Direct Line to and from Pike’s Peak, Mani- 
tou, Garden of the Gods, the Sanitariums, end 
Scenic Grandeurs of Colorado, 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 

Solid Express Trains daily between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, with THROUGH Re- 
clining Chair Cars (FREE) to and from those 
points and Kansas City. Through Chair Car and 

Heeper between Peoria, Spirit Lake and Sioux 
Falls via Rock Island. The Favorite Line to 
Watertown, Sioux Falls, the Summer Resorts and 
Hunting and Fishing Grounds of the Northwest. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 


For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 
E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Gen@l Manager. 
CHI JAGO, ILL. 








A RARE CHANCE 


FOR YOUNG MEN. 


oe 


THE MASSACHUSETTS AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGE has at its disposal eigh:y 
free scholarships, which will be given to worthy 
young men in the state, who can pass the entrance 
examination. It affords a thorough English edu- 
cation, and a good training in chemistry, botany, 
agriculture, natural history, veterinary, mathe- 
matics, military and other sciences. The estab- 
lishment of a labor fund permits the offering of 
employment to those students requiring aid. Fall 
term begins September 3d. For further particu- 
lars, address President H. H. GOODELL, Am. 
herst, Mags. 


WANTED. 


30,000 44 inch j thick Hard Wood Staves. 
M. HICKEY & Co.,, 
19 Doane St., Room 8, Boston. 








Legal Aotices, 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SETS. MIDDLESEX 88. PRUBATE 
CUURT. To the next of kin, creditors, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of SARAH 
A. PRATT, late of Dunstable, in said County, de- 
ceased, intestate: Whereus, application has been 
made to said Court to grant a letter of administra. 
tion on the estate of said deceased, to MARTHA 
H. SaGE, of Billerica, in the County of Middlesex. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court 
to be held at Cambridge in said County of Mid- 
dlesex, on the first Tuesday of September next at 
nine o’clock before noon, to show cause, if any 
you have, against granting the same. And the 
said petitioner is hereby directed to give public 
notice thereof, by publishing this citation once a 
week, for three successive weeks, in the newspaper 
called the NEW ENGLAND FARMER, printed at 
Boston, the last publication to be two days, at 
least, before said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire,Judge 
of said Court, this twenty-sixth day of July, in 
the year one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
nine. J. H. TYLER. Register. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 

SEITs, MIDDLESEX, §S. 8. PROBATE 
COURT. To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of ELIZA J. 
HERRICK late of Westford, in said county, de- 
ceased, Greeting: Whereas, a certain instrument 
purporting to be the last will and testament of said 
deceased has been presented to said Court, for Pro- 
bate, by GEORGE HERRICK and Mary F. H. 
DODGE who pray that letters testamentary may be 
issued to them the executors therein named, and 
that they may be exempt from giving a surety or 
sureties on their bond pursuant to said will and 
statute: You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge in said County of 
Middlesex, on the first Tuesday of September next 
at nine o’clock before noon to show cause, if any you 
have, against the same. And said petitioners are 
hereby directed to give public notice thereof, by 
publishing this citation once a week, for three suc- 
cessive weeks, in the newspaper called the NEw 
ENGLAND FARMER printed at Boston, the last 
publication to be two days, at least, before said 
Court. 

Witness, GEORGE. M. BROOKS, Esquire, 
Judge of said Court, this seventeetth dav of July 
in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-nine. J. H. TYLER, Register. 








YVOMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. PROBATE 
COURT. To all persons interested in the estate ot 
ANDREW J. WILLIS, late of Acton, in said 
County, deceased, Greeting: Whereas, ASAHE}. 
BALCoM, the administrator of the estate of said 
deceased, has presented for allowance the first and 
final account of his administration upon the estate 
of said deceased; You are hereby cited to aprear 
at a Probate Court, to be holden at Cambridge in 
said County, on the first Tuesday of September next, 
at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any you have, why the same should not be al- 
lowed. And said administrator is ordered to serve 
this citation by publishing the same once a week 
in the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, a newspaper 
ne gee at Boston, three weeks successively, the 
ast publication to be two days, at least, Sete 
said Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this third day of August, in the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eighty-nine. 

J. H. TYLER, Register. 


Coe abi OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS, MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE 
COURT. To all pr interested in the estate 
under the will of ABNER P. WYMAN, late of 
Arlington, in said County, deceased, testate, given 
in trust for the benefit of SUSAN M. WYMAN, 
and for other purposes. Greeting: Whereas, 
FRANKLIN WYMAN, DANIEL WYMAN and W1L.- 
LIAM WYMAN, the trustees under said will, have 
presented for allowance the first account of their 
trusteeship; You are hereby cited to appear at a 
Probate Court, to be holden at Cambridge, in said 
County, on the first Tuesday of September next, at 
nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have, whythe same should not be allowed. 
And said trustees are ordered to serve this citation 
by publishing the same once a week in the NEw 
ENGLAND FARMER, & hewspaper printed at Bos. 
ton, three weeks successively, the last publication 
tobe two days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esq., Judge of 
said Court, this thirtieth day of July,inthe year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-nine. J. H. TYLER, Register. 
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OF MILK 365 DAYS INA YEAR.ON ANY FEED 


PROPER AERATION» .A24PaccBoor 


POST PAID,IO CTS. FREE TO THOSE SENDING 
STAMP-AND‘STAT ING-NUMBE Rer COWS KEPT 
WRITE YOUR ADDRESS PLAINLY 


WEST UPTON, 
E.L.HILL Wrordester co..mas 
For a disordered livertry BEECHAM’s PILLS. 


BOSTON INVESTMENT CO 


1 PER 
©, SENT. 


QUARTERLY. 


Best Commercial Real Estate 
for Security. 


For a descriptive pamphlet, send to GEORGE 
LEONARD, Gen Ag’t, Office 9, 10 & 11 Adver. 
tiser Building, 246 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

















will cover all necessary ex- 

° penses for a school year of 

39 weeks at CUSHING ACADEMY, Ashburn- 
ham,Mass. Send for catalogue to H. 8. COW- 
ELL, A. M., principal. 














Cheshire Pigs, write C. C. Phelps, Vernon, N. Y. 


E. PENDLETON, Agent Red House 
e Farm, New London, Conn.—CHOICE 
YORKSHIRE PIGS, 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANSB. 


ARGEST AND BEST HERD In 

New England. Stock of all ages and both 
sexes. Imported 2-year-old Heifers selected ty 
the a from the best herds in North Hollanc. 
These are bred to choice bulls, and due to calve in 
spring and summer. Have a splendid lot of bull 
calves and bulls fit for service this season. Par- 
ticular attention paid to individual ana 
good breeding, combined. Personal m is - 
vited. Co mdence solicited. VIE¥ 
FARM, No Andover Depot, Mass. W. A 
RUSSELL, Prop’r Jams C. Poor, Manager 


n Heal Gstate. 
LANDS. 


Virginia, West Virginia and Maryland offer supe- 
rior inducements to persons seeking pleasant and 























Gen’l Tkt. & Pass. Agt. | 


rofitable homes. Low priced farming and grazing 
| lands, timber and miner@ lands, manufacturing 
sites, business locations, etc. 

For full information, given free of charge, write 
toM. V. RICHARDS, Land and Immigration 
Agent, B. & O. R. R., Baltimore, Md. 
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THE SONG OF THE GRASSES. 


‘“‘Outin the beautiful summer weather 
We are growing today, 

Waving, and nodding our heads together, 
All in a happy way; 


“Standing close up be: ide each other, 
Making a carpet meet 

To please the tired eyes of the mother, 
Or the children’s dancing feet ; 


‘ Lifting our glad heads ever higher 
Toward the blessed sun, 
Teaching that lowly souls may aspire, 
To great things,—every one; 


‘*Never losing, for even a minute, 
Our hold on Mother Karth ; 
Stretching our fine, firm roots out in it, 
Glad that she gave us birth. 


‘Look at our dainty, curious flowers,— 
Sober-colored, ’tis true, 

But gathering goodness all through the hours, 
A futare work to do. 


“Think how we make the bright world brighter, 
With color green and glad; 

Think how we make the light heart lighter, 
And comfort all the sad. 


**Just because we are common blessings, 
Will you our work despise? 

Nay, fill your heart with reverent guessings 
As to our ways 80 wise; 


‘And they will help you to something eweeter 
Tban you have known before, 
Making your thought of life completer 
And better, evermore.” 
— Journal of Education. 





Written for the NEw ENGLAND FARMER and 
GRANGE HOMES. 


AN ODD GIRL. 


BY BELLE C,. GREEN. 
[Author of ‘A New England Conscience,” “A New 
England Idyl,”’ Etc. ] 


I have a great deal of sympathy for the 
class of young people called ‘‘odd,” and 
erhaps this story cf an odd girl may do a 
ttle good by way of encouraging some 
girl who feels that she is disapproved and 
misunderstood by her family, or those up- 
on whom she is dependent. 

It was ironing day at Aunt Hetty’s, and 
her niece, Rosy, had been up since half 
past five o’clock. She had helped to pre- 
pare the early breakfast for the new folks, 
fed the chickens, picked the peas and 
stringbeans for dinner, while the dew was 
yet on the vines, and now, as the old 
clock struck seven aud the two city board- 
ers came leisurely down to their breakfast, 
she sat in the doorway shelling her peas. 

She turned to look at them—Mrs. Ar- 
buckle and her daughter—and to say 
‘‘good morning.” ‘This was the second 
summer that they had boarded with Aunt 
Hetty. They were rich people, very rich, 
according to Rosy’s estimate, and this 
morning, as Miss Arbuckle came tripping 
gracefully down stairs in her dainty white 
wrapper, she envied her a little. Yet, to 
do Rosy justice, it was not the young 
lady’s lovely dress, nor her money that she 
envied, but her freedom to do as she 
pleased. All day long she might play on 
the piano, or embroider the most exquisite 
flowers on satin and velvet, or ride, or 
wander about the country at her own 
sweet will, and nobody to hinder or blame 
her. The music was beautiful and made 
Rosy’s heart throb and swell with inex- 
pressible feelings, and the embroidery— 
well, for anybody who did not want to 

aint, embroidery would do. But the 
reedom to climb the hills, to roam about 
the fields and meadows, seeking out fas- 
cinating little bits of views, and then to 
sit down and sketch and dream over them! 
That was what Rosy would have done, had 
she been in Miss Arbuckle’s place. 

Now, Miss Arbuckle did not care for 
this sort of thing; and here was just why 
Rosy’s heart felt a little sore. She was 
sure she would do something grand if only 
she had her chance. Why, she would 
paint a picture that the whole world should 
praise, and she would sell it for a thousand 
dollars, and give the money to Aunt 





Hetty! ‘And then,” she thought, with a 
choking in her throat, ‘‘then, perhaps 
Aunt Hetty would see that I am not utierly 


good for nothing !” 

When the peas were shelled she went 
into the kitchen to begin the} ironing. 
Rosy did not wait on table any longer. 
She had tried it, and had been so awkward, 
and broken so many dishes, that Aunt 
Hetty finally felt compelled to take the 
task upon herself, old and clumsy as she 
was. 

‘“T have my tuoughts about me, and 
know sugar from salt, at least,” said Aunt 
Hetty severely. 

Rosy sighed at sight ot the big clothes- 
basket piled so full. It meant a long hot 
day of confinement. The ironing table 
stood by the open window, and everything 
outside was so tantalizingly beautiful ! 
Far away across the valley she could see 
the pretty crooked brook sparkling in and 
out through the velvety green, and up, up, 
to where the meadow stretched into pas- 
ture lands, where the cows fed peacefully 
or rested under the solemn trees. Over 
all, the bright summer sky—but I cannot 
tell you just what Rosy saw with her 
artist eyes that morning from the kitchen 
window. It was a view very dear to her 
heart, and she had tried many, many times 
to sketch it, and had wept bitter tears 
over her best endeavors. 

Somehow, it all seemed more charming 
than ever on this particular morning, and 
tosy looked and longed, till her pretty, 
wistful face grew more wistful, and then 
she fell to ureaming, and— 

‘Rosy! Rosy Bennett!” screamed 
Aunt Hetty, at her elbow, snatching up 
the flat-iron from the smoking sheet where 
it had been standing, nobody knew how 
long. 

“Qh dear, what will you do next! 
Here’s one o’ my best fine sheets utterly 
ruined! What upon earth were you 
thinkin’ about? But there!” she contin- 
ued angrily, as poor Rosy made an invol- 
untary motion towards the window in un- 
conscious self defence, ‘‘I know all about 
it! no need to ask!” and with an impa- 
tient hand she jerked the curtain down in 
front of Rosy. 

‘‘Most a pity you hadn’t been born 
blind,” she grumbled. ‘I do believe 
you'd been more use about this house !” 

But then, seeing poor Rosy’s look of 
distress, and not being a cruel woman, 
only a little irritable and unsympathetic, 
she added more kindly as she left her: 

‘*There, there, never mind, child—only 
you do try me so! It does seem some- 
times as it you might be a little more like 
other girls !” 

‘*T wish I could!” sobbed Rosy despair- 
ingly, looking down through her tears at 
the ruined sheet. ‘I’m sure I shouid be 
a great deal happier; but I don’t see as I 
am to blame!” 

She forget her pet view, just the other 
side of the curtain, forgot everything tor 
the time, except that she was an odd, 
miserable girl, and ironed away fiercely 
sprinkling the clothes with her tears. 

Suddenly a cheerful, hearty voice broke 
in upon her. 

‘Good morning to you, Miss Rosy !” 
and she turned round to see dear old Dr. 
Granby standing in the doorway. 

‘‘What, what!” said he with a sharp 


glance at Rosy’s tear-stained face, ‘‘So 
that’s the way you sprinkle your clothes, 
is it? I've heard about ‘tears enough to 
turn a mill’—Don’t you remember the col- 
lege. song : 

“Oh, I wish I was on yonder hill, 

For there I'd sit and cry my fill 

With tears enough to turn a mill, 

Discum, bibby, lolly, boo slow reel! 

He sang the words in a way that was ir- 
resistibly funny, and Rosy laughed bhy- 
sterically 

‘‘That would be better than nothing. I 
should be of some use then, at least,” she 
said bitterly. 

‘‘Some use—some use. Pooh! girls 
are not of much use anyway—nobody ex- 
pects them to be!” Then his hand went 
to the curtain. 

‘What are you all shut up here for? 
No wonder you're out of sorts! Let in 
the sun and air and you'll feel better!” 

But greatly to his bewilderment Rosy’s 
tears only burst forth afresh, and Aunt 
Hetty coming in that very moment, ‘‘the 
situation reached its climax,” as dramatists 
would say. 

The doctor looked from one to the 
other, frowned and took a pinch of snuff. 

‘*What ails the girl ?” he said brusquely. 
‘She ought to be bright as a bird on such 
a morning as this, and here she is shut up 
in a hot kitchen with the curtains down 
crying. What ails the girl ?” 

Aunt Hetty gave a little disdainful 
sniff. ‘‘She’d be all right,” she answered 
crossly, ‘‘if she kadn’t nothin’ ter do but 
dabble away at her picters and things! 
All she wants is to paint, paint from 
morning till night; and when she ain’t 
actuwally at it, she’s moonin’ over some 
‘*view” as she calls it!% Her mind’s alwus 
right there—it does beat all! I wish 
she’d be a little more like other girls. 
Her odd streaks do try my patience dret- 
fully!” 

‘Did it ever occur to you,” asked the 
doctor, with his head on one side, and 
glancing critically from aunt to niece, as 
if trying to discover some resemblance 
between them. ‘Did it ever occur to 
you that we are al! odd, more or less? 
Now,fyou won't believe it, but I've been 
called odd myselt!” 

His look was so serious that Aunt Hetty 
did not venture to smile, but there was a 
twinkle in her eye as she answered some- 
what ambiguonsly. 

‘‘T wan ‘ter know !” 

The doctor rose abruptly. ‘ Well,” 
said he, ‘‘l must go now, but suppose you 
let this odd girl come over to see me this 
afternoon. I['li show her my pictures. 
Didn't know I was an artist, hey? Oh, 
yes; and I want your opinion,” chucking 
Rosy under the chin. ‘Send her along, 
Aunt Hetty; let her come early.” 

Aunt}\Hetty gave a reluctant consent, 
grumbling something about encouraging 
the girl in her nonsense. 

Dr. Granby was the village doctor, and 
had known Rosy since she was a baby. 


+ And he understood her as but few people 


did. Notwithstanding his blunt, rough 
ways he was a kind and loving friend, and 
had been known to assist more than one 
struggling young person to work his way 
to something better. 

Well, after dinner Rosy went over to 
visit Dr. Granby in his office. He was 
busy in a little inner room when Rosy ar- 
rived, so she walked about by herself for 
some moments looking at the pictures 
hanging upon the walls, and which she 
felt at once must be the work of her 
friend, the doctor. They were mostly 
landscapes in oil, and were framed in 
handsome gilt trames, which Rosy knew 
must have cost a lot of money. but then 
Dr. Granby was rich. Yes, she saw that 
the frames were elegant, but the pictures 
—oh dear! She was so distressed, so 
sorry ! 

Rosy had never seen many good paint- 
ings, but she had studied nature in a sim- 
ple way of her own, and her instincts 
were, as we might say, artistic; and some- 
how these pictures made her feel very un- 
comfortable indeed. The longer the 
looked the worse she felt until she was 
actually tempted to run away from them 
as tast as she could without stopping to 
see the doctor at all. But just as she was 
hesitating before a marine view, more 
dreadful, if possible, than any of the rest, 
the doctor came in. 

‘‘Hulloa !” he cried cheerfully, ‘‘so here 
you are! And what do you think of the 
pictures? Got your mind all made up, 
I'll warrant. Beautiful, aren’t they?” 
fixing his sharp eyes upon her. 

Rosy could not help it, but all her hon- 
est litle soul spoke in her flushed and 
troubled face which she turned quickly 
away from him. 

What could she say? Oh, how she 
wished she had never come, or that she 
had run away as she thought of doing. 


‘‘Come,” persisted the doctor, good- 
naturedly, pulling her forward again; 
‘‘come, tell me just what you think ot ’em. 
I want to know.” 
‘‘But I’m afraid you'll be angry,” fal- 
tered poor Rosy. 
“Bless your heart, no I won't, ‘pon 
honor. Out with it now!” 
‘‘Well, then—if you please, sir—I think 
—lI think they are dreadful !” 
Ob, how the old gentleman laughed 
then! How he roared, and slapped his 
knee, till he was red in the face!” 
‘«<Tf I please,’ you think they are dread- 
ful,’” he repeated in great enjoyment. 
‘‘Well, I do please, and,” putting his lips 
down to her ear in aloud stage whisper. 
‘‘and I agree with you exactly. They are 
horrible !” 
“Oh, my !” exclaimed Rosy, jumping up 
as if a pistol had been fired off under her 
pretty nose. 
‘-Yes; and you are the first one that has 
ever had the honesty to tell me just what 
you think. Come,” he went on, pointing 
to a large landscape, ‘‘what does the 
trunk of that tree remind you of ?” 
“Oh, I don’t know,” said Rosy, laugh- 
ing now, and quite at ease. ‘I guess it 
looks as much like Aunt Hetty’s wash 
apron as anything; all patched with differ- 
ent colors.” 
The doctor smiled grimly. ‘‘And those 
cows ?” he asked. 
“Ob, they look like the wooden ones in 
my old Noah’s ark.” 
‘“‘Just so,” assented the doctor, ‘‘and 
that water now ?” 
‘I don’t know what is the matter with 
the water,” said Rosy, ‘‘but it looks very 
bad—very bad and thick. It never could 
run nor ripple, [ am sure.” 
‘*My little girl,” said the doctor confi- 
dentially, ‘I can’t paint. I never could 
be an artist, Michael Angelo couldn't 
make me one; but I know a good picture 
when I see one, and I knowtalent. I be- 
lieve you've talent and you shall learn to 
aint if you want to. You shall go and 
five with my sis er in B—— and take les- 
sons. How would that suit you ?” 





She clasped her hands in an ecstasy of de- | 
light, but she could not speak a word. 

The doctor seemed satisfied. «And 
when you have painted some good pictures, 
as you will by and by, you shall have these 
handsome frames to put ‘em in,” he said. 

“But what will you do with your pic- 
tures if you give me the frames?” cried 
Rosy, by way of protest. 

“Slash ‘em to pieces’ burn ‘em up!” 
said the doctor savagely. 

“Ob, no, please! I could not bear to 
have you do that!” said Rosy, beginning 
to feel a tenderness for the queer pictures 
that had brought ber such luck. ‘Were 
they really so very bad?” She tried to 
think better of them. 

‘‘Well, do what you’ve a mind to with 
them,” he said; ‘‘they deserve no good. 
They've made liars of all my neighbors 
and nieces—all said they were wonderful 
works of art. Bah! I like honesty better 
than politeness, any day. But you’ve got 
both. I shouldn’t wonderif you proved 
to be a girl after my own heart, as well as 
an artist.” 

Whatever else she was, or might be- 
come, Rosy was the happiest girl in the 
world when she left Dr. Granby’s office 
that afternoon. She went home and told 
Aunt Hetty all about it, ‘‘and, Aunt 
Hetty,” she said in conclusion, ‘if you 
will only let me go, you shall see how I 
will work, and by and by I mean to earn 
money enough to hire a girlto take my 
place here with you; some one who will do 
much better than I ever did,” she added 
humbly. ‘‘I may sell some pictures soon 
for something, who knows.” 


“I hope you will, child,” said Aunt 
Hetty dismally, lifting one corner of her 
apron to wipe her eyes. ‘‘But Oh, Rosy, 
if you only could have been contented to 
stay to home like other girls! But there,” 
seeing Rosy's lip begin to quiver, ‘‘never 
mind. There may be more in this paint- 
ing business than I think, after all.” 


With which doubtful encouragement 
Rosy was obliged to be content. So she 
went to the city to learn to paint. She 
found hard work and plenty of it. Mr. 
Kening, the master, set her at once to 
sketching from life. She bad never thought 
she cared for figures; laudscape was what 
she hoped to study at once, tut she was 
kept at work for months upon arms, chins, | 
eyes and noses, and finally beads in fall. 
At first she thought it very dull and tedious, 
but she soon became interested, and when 
she was allowed to attempt a full-length 
figure, she was proud and and happy in- 
deed. The subject of this, her first sketch, 
was an old apple man who had served them 
as a model for some time. His name was 
Antoine. His tace was seamed all over 
with great wrinkles, and his thin lips caved 
in out of sight over his toothless gums. 
His small, deep-set eyes twinkled good | 
naturedly from under shaggy, gray eye- 
brows, and a short, stubby beard covered 
the lower part of his face. He wore a 
faded gingham shirt with a wide, limp 
collar turned away from his throat and 
showing his hairy breast in front. Alto- 
gether he was considered a treasure of a 
model. And then, he was so tunnily sleepy 
and dull! They often had to punch him, 
or shout at him, to wake him up. But he 
was very good natured, and the girls be- 
came reaily quite attached to him and 
brought him little gifts almost every day, 
—a cake, some snuff, a gay neck-kercbiet 
or some other useful article of clothing. 
Perhaps these latter gifts awakened in him 
a latent spark of pride in regard to his 
personal appearance, for one day he en- 
tered the studio completely metamor- 
phosed. His rough, flowing locks were 
closely shorn, his face was smooth and 
shining from the barber’s bands, he re- 
joiced in a white shirt and a smart neck- 
tie, and wore a coat and vest like other 
folks. Thus he appeared before the mas- 
ter and his class, smiling, happy, respec- 
table-looking, but alas! no longer pictur- 
esque. They stared at him in amazement. 
The master threw down his brush in dis- 
ust. 

‘‘Well done What have we here!” he 
cried. ‘It will be a dress-coat and dia- 
mond pin next! Then get you a set of 
teeth and you will be quite the dandy! 
Bah!” 

Antoine looked blankly disconcerted and 
scratched his head. 

‘‘Somehow it didn’t seem jest the thing, 
sir,” he said, ‘‘to set here day arter day 
*mong these young ladies, in them old 
clothes ; so, sir, I tried to right myself up a 
bit.” 

‘‘Well, well, poor soul,” said the master, 
kindly, ‘why shouldn’t you be respectable 
if you feel inclined! ” 

But he paid him his wages and let him 








go. 
Not long afterward Rosy was crossing 
the common in company witha lady friend, 
when they chanced to pass by Antoine. 
He was sitting in the old place, half asleep, 
with his basket beside him, on the sunny 
side of alarge elmtree. He had discarded 
his fine clothes, his beard had been allowed 
to grow,—in short, he was himself again, 
—uglier, more picturesque than ever. 

‘*That old man has been a fixture here 
these twenty years,” remarked her friend ; 
‘the is almost as much a feature of the com- 
mon as the pond itself” 

Then Rosy drew a sheet from her port- 
folio and, blushing a little, held it out for 
the lady to see. It was the sketch of the 
oldapple man. 

Her friend looked at it thoughtfully. 

‘J don’t know as | am right,” she said 
at length, ‘‘but I think this sketch might 
sell. It is such a familiar subject; every- 
body in the city knows old Antoine, and 
you have done it remarkably well. You 
are so anxious to be earning something, 
supposing you offer it,—say at Cheviots ? ” 

The delighted girl was only too eager to 
follow her kind suggestion, and, in a word 
—for we are making a long story,— the 
picture did sell, and several more just like 
it; also other street characters, more or 
less familiar and picturesque. So Rosy 
reaped quite a little harvest, and at Christ- 
mas-time she sent home to Aunt Hetty the 
first instalment of the new hired girl’s 
wages. 

‘‘T am so glad, so glad!” she said to 
herself over and over again; ‘‘for now 
Aunt Hetty will know I can do something.” 

And Aunt Hetty was both proud and 
pleased. 

‘‘T declare!” she said to Dr. Granby, 
when he came over to rejoice with her. 
**T declare, it does beat all!” 

And the doctor rubbed his hands delight- 
edly and answered : ' 

“Of course it does; and [ knew it 
would!” 

After awhile Rosy painted landscapes, 
too. You may have seen some of them, 
for they are very well known in New Eng- 
land, and one or two have even taken 
prizes. But the one the young artist her- 





— 


STORY OF A ROBIN. 


Some years ago [ lived in a pretty, old- 
fashioned cottage in the country. It stood 
in the midst of a beautiful garden. In the 
summer time this garden was a perfect 
thicket of rose bushes. There were also 
plenty of trees laden with fruit, not to 
mention most prolific strawberry beds. 
These, of course, proved a great attraction 
to numberless birds; and when the winter 
came our little feathered friends found a 
snug and cosy retreat in the overhanging 
ivy of the old walls which shut in one side 
of the garden. Our dining-room had a 
large bay window coming quite down to 
the ground and opening like doors on the 
lawn. The little birds soon found out that 
in frosty weather they were sure to find 
crumbs and dainty morsels spread for 
them outside this window. They grew 
very knowing; and, whenever they saw 
the white cloth on the dining-table, they 
considered it a signal for them, and down 
they flew from every part of the garden. 
Such a motley crew they were—pert 
chaffinches, sober linnets, sombre black- 
birds, speckled thrushes, pretty starlings, 
and, of course, the bold and quarrelsome 
robins and sparrows! Down they came, 
and never were such chirping and twit-er- 
ing until the coveted morsels were thrown 
out. Then came a good deal of scram- 
bling and some little fighting before all 
were satisfied. 

Among these little pensioners we had a 
favorite, a very handsome robin. He was 
a bright friendly litile fellow; and, if we 
left the window open, he would hop into 
the dining-room and help himself to any- 
thing he could find. 

When the spring-time came Bobby took 
a mate and built his nest in a filbert-tree, 
whose branches almost touched the dining- 
room window. In due time the fond 
parents could be seen teaching their two 
young ones to flit from bough to bough. 

At last, the whole family appeared one 
day in front of the dining-room window. 
I verily believe Bobby brought them all, 


us. Of course, we threw out some crumbs. 





their hearts’ content. He was more mod- 
erate and seemed to be on guard. Sud- 
denly there was a commotion and a scare | 
in the little group. Bobby and one of the | 
young ones flew straight into the filbert- | 
tree, and from thence to the creepers on | 
the house. Mamma Robin, in evident dis- | 
tress was apparently urging the other little | 
bird to fly away with her, but all in vain ; 
the little creature stood as if stupefied, 
with all its feathers puffed out until it 
looked like a ball of fluff. Then his 
mother slipped behind him and gave him a 
sharp peck. Still the little bird did not 
move. Peck, peck, peck, but still in vain. | 
At last, one sharp peck, more vicious than | 
the rest, sent poor Dick flying up into the 
filbert tree, followed by his mother, ready 
to administer fresh punishment, if neces- 
sary; but Dicky, having made a first ef- 
fort, soon made another, and rejoined his 
father and brother in the creepers, fol- 
lowed by bis mother’ 

At the same moment a strange white cat 
came stealing round the corner of the 
house. Evidently, he had been watching 
the group from a distance when Bobby 
gave the first alarm, and the poor mother 
in her distress had been cruel only to save 
little Dicky’s life. Was it not very clever 
of her when he was too horrified to move, 
to give him a sharp taste of pain, and thus 
influence bim to fly away beyond the reach 
of his enemy, the white cat ?— Beacon. 





WILD FLOWERS OF NEW ENGLAND. 

The following plants are found wild in 
New England, and are focused, so far as 
time of appearing is concerned, for Boston 
and vicinity : 

April.—Wood anemone; marsh mari- 
gold. meadow; dog’s-tooth violet; liver- 
leaf, high ground ; bloodroot ; skunk vab- 
bage, wet places ; coltsfoot. 

May.—W bite baneberry ; red baneberry ; 
shad-bush, June berry; columbine, rocky 
woods; dwarf ginseng, rich woods; bear- 
berry, rocky woods; indian turnip, rich 
woods; spice-bush, damp woods; spring 
cress, damp woods; leather-leat, wet 
places; painted-cup, meadows; creeping 
snow-berry, cedar swamps; golden saxi- 
trage, wet places; scarlet-fruited thorn ; 
pear thorn; goldthread, meadows; dwart 
cornel; flowering dogwood; pink lady’s 
slipper, dry woods; pepper-root, rich 
woods ; purple avens, meadows ; star grass, 
meadows; beach pea, side of railroads; 
marsh vetchling, border of rivers; fly 
honeysuckle, meadows ; buck bean, mead- 
ows ; sweet coltsfoot, springy land ; fringed 
polygala ; five-finger ; beach plum ; wild red 
cherry, rocky woods; dwarf cherry; com- 
mon buttercup; yellow water crowfoot ; 
early crowfoot; red berried elder; wild 
pink, dry, sandy soil ; false Solomon’s seal ; 
rue-anemone; early meadow-rue; star- 
flower ; nodding trillium, rich woods ; bell- 
wort; arrow wood; hobble-bush; sweet 
while violet, damp places; lance-leaved 
violet, wet places ; hand-leaf violet; bird- 
foot violet, sandy soil; yellow violet; 
arrow-leaved violet ; northern prickly ash. 

June.—Pink azalea, swamps; white 
swamp honeysuckle; waxwork ; yellow 
lady’s slipper; bush honeysuckle; cranes- 
bill; purple fringed orchis; frost-weed ; 
blue flag, wet places; sheep laurel, pas- 
tures; mountain laurel; cucumber-root ; 
partridge-berry ; forget-me-not, wet places ; 
sweet-scented water-lily ; yellow pond-lily ; 
yellow wood-sorrel ; sweet cicely ;_silver- 
weed ; marsh five-finger ; white water crow- 
foot ; swamp rose ; dwart wild-rose ; sweet- 
brier; golden ragwort ; false spikenard ; 
meadow-sweet ; hardhack ; blue-eyed grass ; 
meadow-rue, meadows ; bladderwort. 

July.—Ground-nut; dogbane ; indian 
hemp ; butterfly-weed ; marsh bellflower ; 
harebell; wild senna; New Jersey tea; 
turtle-head; virgin’s bower; coral-root ; 
rattle-box ; depttord pink ; sundew; blue- 
weed; yellow bedstraw; checkerberry ; 
rattlesnake plaintain ; white-fringed orchis ; 
ragged orchis; spotted touch-me-not, wet 
places; yellow lily; red lily; cardinal 
tlower, wet places; indian tobacco; water 
lobelia; monkey flower; wild bergamot ; 
pyrola, damp woods ; deer grass ; skullcap, 
damp, shady places ; sleepy catchfly ; marsh 
rosemary, salt marshes; hoary pea; moth 
mullein ; iron-weed. 

August. — Spikenard; button bush ; 


Take the number 15. Multiply it by it- 
self and you have 225. Now multiply 
225 by itself. Then multiply that product 
by itself and so on, until 15 products have 
been multiplied by themselves in turn. 
Some of the ‘‘boys” have been consider- 
ing the problem, and finally submitted it 
to Hon. Josiah H. Drummond, a well- 
known member of the Cumberland bar, 
who has a wide reputation as a mathema- 
tician as well as a lawyer. 

After some time Mr. Drummon reported 
that the final product called for contains 
38,539 figures (the first of which are 
1412.) Allowing three figures to an 
inch, the answer would be over 1070 feet 
long. To perform the operation would 
require about five hundred millions of 
figures. If they can be made at the rate 
of 100 a minute, a person working 10 
hours a day for 300 days in year would be 
28 years about it. 





TWO CANAL ROUTES. 


The situations at Panama and in Nicara- 
ua present an extraordinary contrast. 
The two schemes of running water-ways 
from ocean to ocean outstrip in commer- 
cial and engineering importance auything 
attempted in history. The amount of hard 
cash sunk at Panama by the French people 


sanguine race. Think of $250,000,000 
actually paid into the treasury of the Pan- 
ama canal company—about $6.25 for every 
man, woman and child in France. The 
present aim of the Panama company is to 
secure money enough to save its plant and 
to institute an investigation by experienced 


program. The French ran headlong into 
Panama, and after landing upon the rocks 
are slowly coming to their senses. The 
investigations now proposed should have 
been instituted ten years ago. 

The Nicaragua project, upon the other 
hand, exhibits all the characteristics of the 





Yankee thrift anc foresight. Its promo- 


! ters know more about Nicaragua than De 
in the pride of his heart to show them to | 


Lesseps ever did about Panama. Every 


| important engineering detail has been set- 
Master Bobby seemed quite elated as his | 


young ones and their mother feasted oa 


tled for months. The length of the canal 
will be about 170 miles, only about 30 of 
which wil! require excavation. 
be a breakwater at Greytown on the Carib- 
bean sea, 10 miles of dredying through a 
low country, four miles of free navigation 
by means of a dam across a small river 
named Deseado, a rock cut of three miles, 
and 12 miles of free navigation in small 
valleys leading to the San Juan river, 
where adam will raise the water in lake 
and river so as to secure 64 more miles of 
free navigation. Onthe western side of 
the lake a cut of eight miles, a series of 
locks and an excavationof two miles bring 
the canal to the Pacific. <A dispatch from 
Greytown says that 700 men are engaged 
upon the preliminary work of building the 
canal. Warehouses and barracks have 
been put up and the terminus of the con- 
struction railroad laid. The harbor will 
be ready for the dredges as soon as the 
derricks and pile-drivers arrive from the 
United States. 





SHAVED UNDER A FLY. 


‘‘A funny thing occurred here the other 
day,” said a barber as he was putting the 
finishing touches on a Saturday evening 
hair cut. ‘‘A fellow came in to be shaved 
who was somewhat under the influence of 
intoxicants. He took his place in the 
chair, and all proceeded well till I had 
shaved one side of his face, when he 
stopped me: ‘Hold on, I want this thing 
‘splained.’ I asked him what was the 
matter, and he replied: ‘There’s a fly on 
my cheek, and you have shaved the lather 
and whiskers off, but the fly didn’t move. 
Now, what’s the mazzer with him?” I 
told him there was no fly on him, but he 
pointed to the mirror and said: ‘You think 
I can’t see him, I ain’t so drunk that I 
can’t see a fly.’ I turned to the glass, and 
there stood the fly on the mirror, and in 
such a position that from my customer’s 
range of vision it seemed to be on his 
cheek. He afterward said that he had 
felt that fly tickling him all the time, and 
wondered how I could shave under it and 
not cut its leg off.”— Utica Observer. 





BAY HORSES. 


Did anyone ever see a man or a woman 
with ‘‘bay” hair? asks the Horse World. 
No more than he saw an auburn horse. 
The word bay does not ot itself signify a 
color, and its use for the purpose of desig- 
nating the color of a horse is purely tra- 
ditional. It originated in England, in a 
district where the breed of horses was 
mostly several shades away from the brown 
and yet too brown to be called red. There 
grew in this district a great many Bay- 
trees, to the leaves of which the horses ex- 
hibited a decided affinity. The Bay-tree 
had long baen cherished among the natives 
for the medical qualities of their leaves 
and berries, and, in a way, was sacred to 
them, having had a place in many of their 
legends and superstitions. Every breeder 
of horses was sure to have a number of the 
trees and relied upon them almost exclu- 
sively for the medicines wherewith to cure 
his horses. The leaves were used in fo- 
mentations and the berries in clysters. 
The horses coming from this district, 
reared among the Bay-trees, became known 
as bay horses and the uniformity of their 
coloring led to the common use of the 
term. 


A TYPICAL PARENT. 

Little Jimmy visits his father’s office, 
and after examining the typewriting ma- 
chine, observed to his mother: ‘*Say mar- 
mer, what do they take those to the theatre 
for ?” 

‘*My boy,” replies his mother, ‘‘they do 
do not take them to the theatre.” 

“Well, it’s mighty funny then. Pa was 
tellin’ Mr. McNoflies that he took his 
typewriter to the thea—” 

‘‘James,” said his father sternly, ‘‘I will 
see you in the stable this evening.”— 
Drake's Magazine. 








A prudent lowa farmer who believed in 
having two strings to his bow put up in his 
garden this sign. 


. oe © >. 6 > .- ¢ . , ~ 2 @ . . . 
*BOYS, DON’T TOUCH THESE- 

MELONS, FOR THEY @RE «+ 
° GREEN AND GOD SEES - 
° YOU - 
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sweet pepper bush; beech-drops; purple- 


mallow ; sweet-william catcbily. 
September and October.—Upland bone- 


set ; closed gentian ; tringed gentian, mead- | 


ows ; witch-hazel ; flea bane, salt marshes. 
—Journal of Education. 











AN ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM. 
If you have a spare hour censider a 





self loves best, and feels most pride in, 18 4 





picture of the view trom Aunt Hetty’s 


Rosy’s face flushed and her lip trembled. | ki:chen wiudow. 


problem in simple multiplication, for the 
performance of which a Maine newspaper 
‘not long ago offered a prize of $50. 


fringed orchis, wet places; swamp rose- | 


Blood Poison 
| Is very liable to foilow contact of the hands or face 
with what is known as poison ivy, especiaily in 
hot weather or if the body is perspiring freely. 
[he trouble may sabside for a time, only to appear 
| in aggravated form when opporcunity offers. The 
| great purifying powers of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
thoroughly eradicate every trace of poison from 
| tne blood, as the cures it has accomplished con- 
clusively show. [t also cures scrofula, salt rheum 
and all other affections arising from impure or 





poisoned Llood. 


would be in itself enough to stagger a iess | 


engineers, out of which may come another | 


There will | 
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YOUR ADDRESS. 


Mailed to us, brings you prompt y 30 samples 
of cloth, guaranteed seclf-measurement blanks, 
whereby you can have your clothing cut to order 
and set to any express or post-oflice. Pants, $31 

| $5. Suits, $13 25 to $21. 

PL* MOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 

i ry r S¢ t + we 

| 





Il to 17 Eliot St., or 18 Sumn > 5 v 

Or call atour nearest BRANCH STORE:~— 

285 Broadwey, New York ;943 tennsy!- 

vani« Ave., Washington, D.C.; 72 Adams 

St., Chicago, Ill,; Burnside Building, 
| Worcester, Mass.; Gilmore House, 
| Springfield, Mass.; 60 Market St., Lynn, 
| Mass ; 198 Westminster St., Providence. 
| R.1.; Old Register Bu lding, New Haven, 
| Conn, 


THE PREMIUM 


| 
HIGH-ARM 


SEWING MACHINE! 


| Half Cabinet, Five Drawer Sixty-Dollar Machin 


TWENTY-TWO DOLLARS 





With Copy of the NEw ENGLAND FARME! 
OUR GRANGE HOMES for One Year, 








THE PREMIUM  HIGH-ARM 


is light-runnine and noiseless, uses a STRAIGHT 
SELF-SETTING NEEDLE, and makes the doublt 
thread ‘Lock Stitch.’’ It is the perfectior 
mechanism for Hemming, Felling, Binding, Cord. 
ing, Braiding, Seaming, Tucking, Ruflfling, Ga! 
ering, Embroidering, Hem-Stitching, (Quilti 
e*c. 

It is adapted to every variety of sewing, fr 
the lightest muslin to the heaviest clotiis, 
will do a greater range of work than any 
machine. 

The Woodwork is unique and attractive in st 
and substantially made from well-seasonue 
carefully selected material. Its elegant ! 
rich trimmings are in good taste and ha 
with the excellent workmanship of the M 

Far more handsome and ornamental t 
ordinary style of woodwork, ic is at the san 
of equal durability, utility and good fin 





Our Claims For Superiority Are 4 


Follows: 


A DEVICE where by the bobbin can 
without running the machine. 

A SCALE FOR REGULATING (| 
of stitch, which enables the operator to 
ascertain the leng h of sti:ch without testing Pp! 
vious to commencing work. 


A SPRING-TENSION CYLINDER 
| SHUTTLE holding a bobbin that c ; : 
| amount of thread. There is but one hol 
| through, making it the most easily thread 

tle in use. The tension may be changed \ 


removing the shuttle from machine. 

THE DOUBLE FEED extends 
sides of t e needle and permits a greater Va 
of work than any other, It has great} 
never fails to perform its duty. 

LIGHT RUNNING! On account 
simple mechanical devices employed in 
struction, runs lighter and with greater s} 
any other machine, and is almost noisele 

It is unquestionably the most popular ! 
now inthe market. 


THE OUTFIT. 


Each machine is supplied with the follows ©" 
fit: One Hemmer and F: Lier, (one piece) Twe 
Needles, Six Bobbins, One Wrench, One Quer’ 
Gauge, One Screw-driver, Oil can filled wit 


Cloth Gauge and Thumb-screw, and 4 a 
directions. The following extra attachment’ © 
also furnished free: Ruffler, Tucker, Binder ° 
of Wide Hemmers and shirring Plate. 
The book of instruction is profusely illust’’ 
and answers the purpose of a competent tes” 


Being free from complication it is easily ** .. 
for, never gets out of order, and is always *\. 
for use. The most inexperienced can) 
manage it. It has all the modern appliances | 
conveniences that go to make up the sum c! 
lences, successfully combining Simplicity, /¥"" 
ity, Reliability, Speed, Strength and Beauty) } 
ducing a Medes unequalied or ease of mabee 
ment and capacity for wide range of works 


pra 





Sent Free to the getter up of a clul 
subscribers, 


Machines are shipped as Fast Freig' 
otherwise ordered; purchaser paying !'°'s 
Thi 
5 22 a¢ » ff s willl . 
$55 and $60. $22 buys one from us W wel 


rubacription to OUR GRANGE HOMES 


| 
| 
| 
Sewing machine agents sell this 
ENGLAND FARMER. 
| 


| GEO, M. WHITAKER, Publisher 


34 Merchants Row, Boston Mas* 
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VOICES. 


yesternight. Today the town 
iO ention of his taking off, aud sums 
se, and his failings. Oa the street, 

; y barterings and lures of trade, 
where he Was known, in busy marts, 


places Where the common weal 


7 dit d 


public ‘. town-folk; up and down his name 


pu 
pers * 


ke of in as various ways of speech 
noke 


pee ne voices Various sounding it: 
ve vated basa, shrill treble of old age, 
vey of a Woman’s tongue, 
like utterance of a little child 
eed pis mate in business: “Ah! a shrewd 
re much loss to us, much loss, 
heart’’—wise shrug of shoulders now— 
but little quoted here on ’change.” 
r, who had summered with him once 
time: “A right good fellow gone! 
es liked his ease; but who does not? 
acre me the man that Horace loved, 
*) PF dit wise to fool when seasonable.” 
oe who oft had found great store 
‘eats in his hand, and, prized far less, 
oft tenderness within his heart: 
,on't he come and eve us any more?’’ 
¥e iced pastor, bound to save his soul, 
“lad a bit by inconsistencies 
aoe ht he saw, in private to his wife: 
Ne coul! if only he had grasped 
or of the creed, and made us sure! 
‘hia heart Was right, and God ts good.” 
1 we man, who had found bis arms 
*' ecting shelter through long years, 
y+ but kissed the tokens he had left, 
wymt of heaven for his sake alone. 
‘io, what was this man, and what his 


1 ga for 


, he 
Jey 


tore 


confused by all this Babel talk 
nd yonder, from his fellow-men, 


an 





MIGNON. 
( 3erenade.) 
rose the gloom the gray moth speeds 
ro test the midnight brew, 
rhe drowsy lilies tell their beads 
On rosaries of dew. 
The stars seem kind, 
And e’en the wind 
Hath pity for my woe. 
4), must | sue in vain, ma belle? 
Say no, Mignon, say no! 


4 
A 


Ere long the dawn will come to break 
The web of darkness through ; 
Let not my hr art unanswere ache 
rhat beats alone tor you. 
Your casement ope 
And bid me hope; 
‘ive me one smile to bless, 
A word willease my pain, ma belle; 
Say yes, Mignon, say yes: 
Vinturn Peck in Atlanta Constitution. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
mplete novel in Lippincott’s for August, 
tion of the Enemy,” is furnished by W. 

k. The pot hinges upon the legal fight 
wo Inventors for the same patent. Mr. 

himself a patent-lawyer of note. A 
ely article is ‘Floods and their Causes,” 
x 5. Oswald. The primary cause of floods 
he destruction of forests, and remedial 


K 13 


ie ¢ 
ed ms 


e suggeste d. 





tHE TARIFF QUESTION. 


‘armers and Manufacturers Dependent on 


Pus 


Fach Other. 

IT BY DIFFERENT CORRESPON- 
DENTS. 

rs had nothing to sell and everything to 
might answer for us to advocate free trade. 
is can be imported in some cases cheaper 
: they can be manufactured in this country isa 
eyond controversy and it is for this very 
n that we ask for protection for the manu- 
rer; not that a monopoly may be built up 
stify the payment of better wages to the 
ianie =A little observation must show to any 
ent farmer that no matter how cheap goods 
is no market for his agricultural 
he has no money with which to buy the 
» goods. With manufacturing brisk and 
's employed at good wages a farmer has 
) drive to the village to find plenty of cus- 
rs for the products of his farm ready to pay 
irprice and cash on delivery. Take off the 
1m goods, reduce the prices paid mechanics, 
tthe factory come to a standstill and see how 
it will be to sell agricultural products and 


WS OF 


)w much money a farmer will have to buy goods 


ven at reduced prices. 


lere is in reality no antagonism between the 


ferent industries of the country, and the sooner 
realize this fact the better it will be for all con 


We cannot afford to do anything to 
\ur manufacturing interests even if some 
m to accumulate more than their share of 


: world’s goods, for this very process of accu- 


ition sets in motion forces which work for the 
incement of thousands of others. Having, we 


able to distribute, and what we distribute, like 


i sown in springtime, returns to us again 


ringing its harvest. 


8 


Lia 


lined to ask the Tribune, what of it? 


y 


Woole 


ar 


W. W. RUSSELL. 


am, Mass. 


ome Questions about Wool and Iron, 


Editor: I was very glad to see the ques. 
s put to you about the effect of the tariff on us 
iers, and I think you answered your correspond- 


entina very plain way. The New York Tribune 
threatens us; the editor says, if we vote for taking 


he duty from materials, Ohio and Pennsylva- 
will vote to take the duties off goods. I am in- 
If New 
land manufacturers get their materials free of 
, can’t we gain more than we lose? I think 


*). Our manufacturers could then make all our 


goods, common cotton goods, solid 
‘n goods without any shoddy in them, cheaper 
i anybody else; and we could then hold on to 

r metal work and live cheaper than we do 
Tribune would answer these 


May 


I wish the 
Vhy should Ohio want to keep the tariff 
1 wool if the price of wool would go up in- 
lof down when the tariff is taken off? Isn’t 
way it has always worked? How much 

| does Ohio make, anyway, compared to other 


lucts of agriculture? Isn’t it a small matter? 


‘more than four percent of the product of ag- 


woo] 


How many get their living from wool? 
Would 


ture’ How many farmers are there in Ohio? 
How much 
it hurt them if wool did go down a little, if 
‘en goods went down more, as they wouldif the 

’ were taken off or lowered? 

About Pennsylvania: What’s the value of 
made by Pennsylvania? How many peo- 
it take to make it? What wages do they 

What's the value of pig iron, anyway? Isn’t 

value of pig iron in the United States of 

e than our hen’s eggs that we gell out of 
Are there not ten men in Penn: 
ula who would be helped if they had pig iron 


leh yards? 


© Ol taxes, to one that would be hurt, if anybody 


ld be hurt? 
‘tittime to stop all this nonsense? We don’t 


'e Worth a cent; we mean to go for facts and 


luce the taxes. 


I am a farmer; I joined one of 


“ {uestion clubs the other day, and I have been 


“SAlT 


All farmers had better try it. 
ELBRIDGE CUSHMAN. 


£ juestions. 
é, Mass. 





SPECULATION. 


“Did God make the baby, pa?” ‘Yes, Willie.” 


A} 


Out what does he charge for a kid lke 


‘Mmy ?"_ Area York World. 


A 


Says 


‘ug 


N} 


Mi 


A 


) iy 


@x 


s ‘yleigh—“Are you fond of animals?” 
Mat) 


reporter, describing a collection of bri3-a-brac, 
“The visitor’s eye will be struck on enter- 
the room with a porcelain umbrella.” 


Miss 
‘*Which one do you like best?” 


r 
Are 


=? Very.” 


‘88 Mature (with a far away look) ‘‘Man.”— 


Boston woman who bought a ca-pet ten days 


| New York, sent it back yesterday. ‘he 


Ha “Tl Was 80 loud it woke up the baby in the 


/onists say that when at the height of two 


y have heard women calling over the 


kf 


Mudy 


Tel was not there to build it. 


‘lence to borrow flat irons and starch.—Som- 
lournal. 


} 


-“For heaven’s sake, Bosworth, hawe 
*n sand bagged, orin a railway accident?” 
Yorth—“Neither. I hid umder the bed the 
Light to scare my wife.’ 
‘ower of Babel proved a failure because M. 
The Paris tower 


““™s to have another attribute of Babel, for Rev. 





J.M. Buckley reports that twenty-eight languages 
and dialects were heard recently at the base.— 
Christian Register. 


Wibble—“ Funny, isn’t it, that lightning never 
strikes twice in the same place?” Wabble—Not 
80 very strange, After it strikes once the place 
isn’t there any more.”— Terre Haute Express. 

Teacher—“ What influence has the moon upon 
the tide?” High School Girl—“I don’t know ex- 
actly what effect it has on the tied, but it has a 
tendency to make the untied awful spoony.”— 
Omaha World. 


Mr. Phunnyman—*My dear, did you know that 
Noah understood all about electricity?” Mrs. 
Phunnyman—“No; did he?” Mr. P.—"Why, 
yes; he made the are light on Ararat”.— Philadel- 
phia Press. 


Country and city: Miss Sheafe—Ah, look at 
that wheat rising and falling yonder on the 
breeze! How beautiful! Mr. Weepit—“Ah, but 
you ought to see it rising and falling in the 
Produce Exchange!” 


Mr. Winks (looking over the paper): “Cheap, 
Drug & Co. are selling all sorts of patent medicines 
at half-price.” Mrs. Winks—*Just our luck! 
There isn’t anything the matter with any of us.”"— 
New York Weekly. 

Nickleby—“ What are the vowels?” 
“A,e,i,o,u” “Now say them again, dropping 
off the first one.”” “KE, i, 0, uu.” “Now once more, 
dropping off the second.” “I,o, u.” “I know 
you do,and I wish to thunder you’d pay up.”— 
Lawrence American. 


Squeers— 


She—*I hear that you went as far as Constanti- 
nople, Mr. Smythe. Then you must have seen the 
Dardanelles.” He—“A’m! Don’t remember the 
name. But I saw the Willards at Trieste, and 
young Spoopendyke, who was travelling with 
them.”—Harper's Bazar. 


Teacher—‘‘How is Pompeii pronounced”? First 
Boy—“*Pompey I.” Teacher—‘Next!” Second 
Boy—“Pompey ai-ai” Teacher—‘Next! Third 
Boy—Pompee.” Teacher—Next! Fourth Boy 
(with ineffable scorn)—‘‘l don’t pronounce it. I 
just say “Herculaneum.” 


‘‘Humph, you can tell that Crompton hasn’t 
lived long in the country.” “How?” “ Why, he’s 
all the time talking about mowing the lawn. It 
he’d lived there any time he’d got down to ‘cut- 
ting the grass.”’— Harper's Bazar. 


“‘What is that green stuff in the cream, Wil- 
liam?’ asked a young wite, referring to the pis- 
tachio in the centre of the form. “Oh, that’s an 
oasis, my dear.” “A what?” ‘An oasis—a little 
green spot in the dessert, you know.”— Yonkers 
Statesman, 


Mamma, gazing at her daughter’s dressing 
cushion—*Why, where did you get so many gen- 
tlemen’s scarf pins?” Daughter—“I don’t know 
myself. I find one in my hair almost every night 
after Gus calis, and to save me I can’t imagine 
how they get there.” 


‘These fish, my dear Mrs, Hendricks,’’ remarked 
the minister, who was discussing a Sunday dinner 
with the family, ‘‘are deliciously fresh. I am en- 
joying them very much.” ‘They ouzht to be 
fresh,’’ volunteered Bobby, also enjoying them; 
“Pa caught ’em only this morning.”—Bangor 
Commercial. 


A lady taking tea at a small company, being 
very fond of hot rolls, was asked to have another. 
‘*Really, I can not,” she modestly replied; “I 
don't know how many I have eaten already.” “I 
do!’’ unexpectedly cried a juvenile upstart, whose 
mother had allowed him a seat at the table. 
“You've eaten eight; I’ve been a-counting.” 
® Baby Gould: “Grandpa, I want to buy some 
candy, but I have no money.” Grandpa Gould: 
“Go to the candy store, my child, ard offer the 
man a liberal sum for his candy, give him bonds 
for the amount based on the value of the candy, 
then double the issue of stock, sell one-half to 
other parties, pay the man his money,and you 
will own half the store. See?’ 


The small kid was playing with the scissors, and 
his kindly old grandfather chided him —*You 
mustn’t play with the scissors, dear. I knew a 
little boy just like you who was playing with a pair 
of scissors just like that pair, and he put them in 
his eye, and he put his eye out, and he never could 
see anything after that.” The child listened pa- 
tiently and said, when he got througl, **What was 
the matter with his other eye?’’ 








THE THINKING CAP. 


Address all communications to Puzzle Editor, 
New ENGLAND FARMER, or OUR GRANGE 
HomEs, Boston, Mase 


Answers to Puzzles. No. 155 


No 703. Chelsea, 
Season, 
Sonnet, 
Nether, 
Hermit, 
Mitten, 
Tendon, 
Donkey, 
Key West. 


No. 704. A T E TOF No. 705. P hili P 
TEA ONE Israe L 
EARIPEN L ivel Y 

ICE G ypsuM 
CUPETOE Rubig O 
USE OAT I tzib U 
PEA ETC Magne T 

S core H 


New Puzzles. No. 156 
NO. 706. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 

My whole composed of 47 letters is the first two 
lines of a poem by H. W. Longtellow. 

2, 22, 40, 9, 42 not full. 

46, 17, 6, 15, 20, 8, 13, 7 is a part of the day. 

29, 34, 27, 17, 31, 19 is to complete. 

1, 14, 25, 11, 45, 44 is a sort of pigeon. 

29, 8, 21, 15, 41, 24, 30, 37 is a number. 

26, 18. 5, 12, 3, 38, 25 is ageason. 

47, 13, 44, 35, 6, 3, 4, 42 is hopelessly. 

33, 10, 16, 43 is to fasten. 

23, 15, 28, 39, 32 is an edge. 

NO. 707. DECAPITATIONS. 

Behead to break up the ground and leave a 
weapon. 

Behead a holiday and leave a flower. 

Behead a pile of hay and leave a small nail. 

Behead to move around and leave a kind o 
ware. 

Behead to corrode and leave near by. 

Behead a wanderer and leave across. 

The heads form the name of a city on the Merri- 
mac river. 

NO. 708. PYRAMID. 

Centrals reading dowward is to slander. 

1. Atree used in medicine, 2. A vegetable. 
8. Used in writing. 4. A beverage. 5. In good 
season. 6. Here. 7. Puieasing to the mind. 


NO. 709. GEOGRAPHICAL NAMES. 


To cleanse and a weight. 

A conjunction and a passage. 
Fresh and a lazge vessel. 

Not high and a measure for cloth. 
A harbor and a region. 

A domestic anima! and knowledge. 
Not old, a layer and a current. 


Pr ere 








Distanced in the Race. 


Why shou'd Dr. Pierce’s medicines not distance 
all competitars in amount of sales, as they are do- 
ing, since they are the only medicines sold by drug- 
gists posseased of such wondertul curative proper- 
ties as to warrant their manufacturers in guaran- 
teeing them to cure the diseases for which they are 
recommended. You get a cure or money paid for 
them returned. The Do-:tor’s “Golden Medical 
Discovery” cures all diseases caused by derange- 
ment of the liver, as biliousness, indigestion or 
dyspepsia; also all blood, skin and scalp diseases, 
tetter, salt rheum, scrofulous sores and swellings 
and kindred aiim: nts. 





Dom’t hawk, hawk, and blow, blow, disgusting 














everybody, but use Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy and 
be cured, 





INTERESTING ITEMS. 


The dude “accepts a position.” The young man 
who will be a millionaire some day ‘gets a job.” 


A peculiarity of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is that 
while it purifies the vlood, it imparts new vigor to 
every function ot the body. 


Young Journalist: “Do you keep all sorts of 
pens?” Salesman ‘Yes; which do you preter?” 
“I’ve been advised to use atrenchant pen. I'd 
like a small box of them.” 


Five Harvest Excursions. 


Tae Burlington route, C. B.& Q.R. R., will 
sell on Tuesdays, August 6:h and 20th, Sep- 
tember 10ch and 24'h, and October 8:b, harvest 
excursion tickets at half rates to points in the 
farming regions of the west, southwest and 
northwest. Limit thirty days. For circular 
giving details concerning tickets, rates, time of 
trains, etc., and for descriptive land folder, call 
on your ticket-agent, or address P.S. EUSTLIS, 
general pass. and ticket agent, Chicago, III. 


Herr Vogneer—Mein Got, but I vas all proke 
up. Vatched mit a corpse last nighd.” Gilligan 
—‘Wuz ita wake?” Heer Vogneer—‘Nein, you 
Irish shump; it vas dead.”’—Life. 


Half-Rate Excursions. 


The Chicago & North-Western Railway offers 
exceptional opp irtunities tor an inspection of the 
cheap lands and growing business centres of lowa, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Wyoming, North and South 
Dakota, Colorado and the far West and North- 
west, by a series cf Harvest Excursions, for which 
tickets will be sold at half rates, or one fare for the 
roundtrip Excursions leave Chicago, August 6th 
and 20th, September 10th and 2tth, and October 
8th. For full particulars apply to any ticket agent, 
or address E. P. Wilson, General Passenger Agent 
— & North-Western Railway, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. 


“Hurry to the door, Mary, and let Mr. Smith in. 
He has rung twice.” Thatisn’t Mr. Smith; it is 
the other young gentleman.” ‘ Well, wait a min- 
ute, then. I must change these photographs on 
the mantel.”’ 


To be Proud of. 


It always gives us pleasure to record the success- 
ful result of well-directed effort in any department 
of business, especially when that success is backed 
by merit, and tends to promote the general welfare. 
Competition in all branches ot business at this time 
is great, and he who by energy, integrity and per- 
severence takes the lead is worthy of commenda- 
tion. In this connectiou we allude to Dr. Tutt of 
New York, who has achieved a great victory over 
long established competitors in the introduction of 
his world-renowed Liver Piils. Ina comparatively 
short time they surpassed pills that had been be- 
fore the public over a quarter of acentury. Tutt’s 
Liver Pills have gained a popularity unparalleled. 
Indorsed by the Medical Faculty in Europe and 
America, they have become a household word on 
both continents. 

Dr. Tutt deserves, and doubtless has, the grati- 
tude of toousands of invalids who have been healed 
by his medicine. In this age of quackery it is re 
freshing to know that there is at least one who 
furnishes a remedy prepared on scientific princi- 
ples, and offers it to the sick conscientiously. We 
record his success with a feeling of pride which 
every American should have at tue triumph of one 
of his countrymen. 


*T cannot play on the banj», sir,’’ 
He said, with a blush of shame; 
But braced right up and said, **You bet, 
I can guitar all the same.” 
— Washington Critic. 


Do You Know? 


Do you know that in the great West and North- 
west there are boundless areas of the choicest 
farming lands uncultivated, and open to settle. 
ment On easy term-? That there are still millions 
of acres of Gov. rnment Free Lands that can be 
had for the taking, free of all cost, and that the 
opportunity to obtain these cheap lands and free 
lauds wiil soon be gone? Do you know that na- 
ture has storeiin tuese regions mineral wealth of 
untold value, that is still undeveloped and unex- 
plored; that the entire West is teeming with op- 
portunities for money-making and that it is being 
rapidly se{tled by an intelligent and enterprising 
people? And do you know that the great Chicago 
& North-Western Railway, with its over 7,00 
miles of thoroughly construc.ed aad equipped road, 
penetrates and ramifies the most interesting por- 
tions of this grand empire, aud that the territory 
tributary to this great system alone wonld afford 
ample support to, at least, fifty times its present 
population? If not, thea iearn from this, that 
they are a'l facts, and learn, also, that the Chicago 
& No:th-Western railway has arranged for aseries 
of its popular half-rate Harvest Excursions to be 
run on Amigust 6th and 20th, September 10th and 
24th and October 8th, for which tickets will be sold 
to points in Iowa, Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
Idaho and Montana, at the rate of one fare for the 
round trip, with thirty days’ allowance for return 
passage, thus enabling home-seekers, investers, 
prospectors and all cla:ses of travelers, to investi- 
gate the West and Northwest at one-half the usual 
rates. Circulars giving detailed informatlon with 
rates from Chicago to the most important points 
will be mailed on applicationto kL. P. WILSON, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago & North-West- 
ern Railway, Chicago, Illinois. 


Frenchman, proudly: ‘*You have notin ze Ger- 
man Empire anything so tall as ze great Eiffel 
Tower!’? German indignantly: ‘‘No, and you 
os get noddings so sthoud like Limburger 
cheese !”’ 





Do Y 
Want 
A New 
Roof 


Half the price of tin or shingles. Guaranteed 
water-tight on flat or stecp surface, and you or 
your man John can put it on. Sample free if you 
mention NEW ENGLAND FARMER and 


STATE SIZE OF ROOF. 
INDIANA PAINT & ROOFING co., 
42 West Broadway, NEW YORK. 


— Savmers’ Directory, 




















INSURANOZB. 





ulncy Mutual Fire insurance Ce, 
CASH FUND, JAN. 1, 1887, $515,257.87 
gurpius OVer e-ingurance,. , . . . » $294,026.38 
dainin Cash Fundthepastyear,, , , 15,101.88 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 
Amountatrisk, $29,588,766.00. 
Total Liabilities, $221,281.48 
Dividends paidon every Expiring Policy : 6¢ por 
sent.on 5 years,49 percent.on8 years,and 20 per 
gent. on al! others. 
CuAs. A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treas. 
WILLIAM H. Fay Seoretary. |} 


AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese Eggs, Flour, Bean: 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &o 
26 Blackstone Street, Boston. 
amos KKYES. FrREv. L. KEYES. C. A. KEYES, 








ESTABLISHED 18656. 


WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 
Jommission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers » 


fLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 


sutter, Cheese, Eee Beans, Pork. Lard 
Poultry. Dw od Apples, &«. 
a@Country Consignments Solicited.sag- 
¥8 Blackstone &t., 
under New Enzland Howure, 
BOSTON. CHas. O. BRooks 


Ww. H RUDD & SON 


Commission Merchants in 


EGGS, POULTRY AND GAME, 


10 MERCHANTS ROW, BOSTON. 
Proprietors of Orrocco Poultrv Farm. 


We have made special arrangements this season 
to handle large quantities of 


LIVE POULTRY 


and can give shippers the 


HICHEST MARKET PRICE 


ind prompt returns. Full directions and quota- 
tions sent on receipt of two cent stamp. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Wholesale and Retail. 


Wheat, Buckwheat, Barley, Mixed Feed 
Ground Beef Scrap, Cracked Bone, 
Bone Meal, Shells, &., &e., 
Broken Rice and Waste Bread 


Superior for Chickens. 
Send for price list. 


EXCELSIOR EGG FOO» 
MA.<ES HENS LAY. 


1 Ib Boxes, 25c. 241b Cans, 50c. 


W. N. SMITH & CO. 
224 and 226 Friend St., Boston. 
Mention the FARMER and HoMgEs. 


¥. W. Baooxs. 











16 YEARS ESTABLISHED. 


G. S. PALMER, 


GENERAL PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
For the sale oF 
“OULTRY, BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, GAME 
DRIED FRUITS, ETC. 

Also Potatoes, Apples and Onions, and 
Cranberries a Specialty. For current quo- 
tations see market report on fifth page. 
166 Reade St., Near Greenwich S8t., N. Y. 

References—Chatham National Bank, N. Y., 
Thurber, Whyland & Co,,N. Y., and any estab- 
lished produce house in Boston. 

Shipping Card and Market oo furnished on 
application. Correspondence solicited. 
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Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





When Raby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When sne nex? S>ildren. she gave them Castoria, 


POULTRY FOOD 









Trade Mar 


HOLLIS’ CANNED MEAT FOR POULTRY. 


Will make hens lay! 
Will make chickens grow! 


AND GOOD FOR 
MOULITING FOWLS. 


This food is strictly fresh meat, carefully cooked, 
ground fine, seasoned and hermetically sealed in 
8-h cans. Being ground fine,it can be readily 
mixed with soft food, and fed so as to give each 
fowl an equal share. Price 30 cts. per can, $3 per 
doz. Address HOLLIS DRESSED MEAT & 
WOOL CO., 20 North St., Boston, Mass. Mention 


paper. 
“Sata catrable Monltions 





open to progressive students. All interested 
will receive valuable information Free, 
by addressing E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass, 


THE GLORY OF MAN 
STRENGTH.VITALITY ! 








THE SCIENCE OF LIFE 
A Scientific and Standard Popular Medical Treatise 
on the Errors of Youth,Premature Decline, Nervous 
and Physical Debility, Impurities of the Blood. 









Resulting from Folly, Viee, 
Overtaxation, Enervating and unfitting the victim 
for Work, Business, the Married or Social Relation 
Avoid unskilful pretenders. Possess this great 
work. It conatins 30¢ pa es, royal Syo. Beautiful 
binding, embossed, full f t. Price only $1.00 by 
mail, postpaid, concealed in plain wrapper. IiIns- 
trative Prospectus Free, if you apply now. The 
distinguished author, Wm. ii. Parker, M. D., re- 
ceived the GOLD AND JEWELLED WEDAL 
from the National Medical Association for 
the PRIZE ESSAY en NERVOUS and 
PHYSICAL DEBILITY. Dr. Parker and acorps 
of Assistant Physieians may be consulted, confi- 
dentially, by mail or in person, at the office of 
THE PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
5 paldach Ste precy Pees to whom all 
or books or le i) rice shor 
droctell en deen TS for advice should be 


Ignorance, Excesses or 





MEDICAL ECONOMY. 
Nothing Succeeds like Success, 
Dr. Lewis is Always Successful. 
The Clory of a Man is in His 


Strength. 


Nerve or Physical Force When Lost 
Quickly Regained. 
BY CONSULTING 


DR. C. J. LEWIS, 


HO, after intense study and deep research 
has lately discovered a new, extraordinary. 
uick, certain and inexpensive cure for diseases of 
the Brain and Spinal Cord, Spermatorrhea, Semi. 
aal Weakness, Fluid Escapes, Impotency and De 
ranged Functions of the Nervous and Generative 
system. THIS NEW AND MAKVELLOUS MED. 
{CAL TREATMENT has cured the most desperate 
forms of nervous disorders in both young and old, 
fo debilitated youth it bestows the vigor of man. 
hood, and in advanced age it establishes the vigor 
of youth without the possibility of failure. URuNa. 
gy COMPLAINTS, Acute or Chronic Discharges, 
3tricture, Retention of Urine, Gravel, Kidney or 
ladder Disorders, Syphillis, Secondary Symptoms 
“ruptions, Skin Diseases, are all absolutely cured 
without the use of Mereury, Copaiba or Injections. 
No restriction indiet or hindrance from business. 
RECENT CASES CURED IN THREE OR FOUR 
DAYS. Patients whose cases have been neglect- 
ed, badly treated or pronounced incurable are par- 
ticularly invited to visit Dr. Lewis. A written 
guarantee of cure given to all cases arranged and 
undertaken. In practice upwards of thirty years. 
a@- Dr. Lewis is frequeaily consulted by many 
who have been completely discouraged of ever be. 
pg cured, after Pavlae experimented with various 
advertised nostrums, electric belts, &c., which inva- 
riably do more harmthan good, Every phase of dis- 
ease demands difierent and special treatment. To 
those who may have been pe pone Dr. Lewis 
would say consult him and he will restore the disap- 
pointed one to all the duties of life, whether they be 
physical or mental, pertaining to married life or 
‘* gingle blessedness.”’ 


Consultation, Medicine, &c., $5. 
Working classes, $2.50. 
DR. LEWIS I8 PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 


129 FRIENDSHIP STREET. 


Providence, K.I. Office hours all the year round 
rom 9 to 2 and § to 9; Sundays, 10 to 2, not later, 


Female Complaints Skillfully Treated 
NOTICE TO COUNTRY PATIENTS. 


Dr. Lewis will, on tull description of case (with 
tee enclosed), immediately send a supply of his vai. 
uable medicines, accompanied wit 
and advice or the cure of the above distres 
complaints. Country patients corresponded wi 
until cured. JusT PUBLISHED 


FOURTH EDITION 


{llustrations, a Portrait 
of the Author, and list of 
complaints EXPLICIT 
on the treatment and 
i} cure of abeve subjects, 
||| Sexual Diseases, &c. 

1) Price, 250. by mail to any 
'|| address, from the author 


=! DR. C. J. LEWIS. 
Agent for Boston W. H. Knight 8t. 97 Coart. 











| Medical Minutes 


With additional Colored | 





instructions | 


| 
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= UNLIKE ANY OTHER.= 


Positively Cures Diphtheria, Croup, Asthma, Bronchitis, Colds, Hvarseness, Hacking Cough, Whooptng.- 
Cough Catarrh, Influenza, Cholera Morbus, Diarrhoea, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Toothache, Earache, 
Nervous Headache, Sciatica, Lame Back. and Soreness in Body or Limbs, 


AS MUCH FOR INTERNAL AS FOR EXTERNAL USE. 


{t is marvelous. how many different complaints it will cure, Its strong point lies in the fact that it acts 
quickly. Healing all Cuts, burns anc Bruises like Magic. Relieving all manner of Cramps, Chilis, 
Lamencss cf Muscies or Stiff Joints and Strains, 


ORICINATED BY AN OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


All who buy or order direct from us, and request 1t, shall receive acertificate that the money shall be 
refunded if not abundantly satisfied. Ketail — 3S cts.; 6 bottles, $2.00. Express prepaid to any part 
of the United States, or Canada. §#~Valuable pamphlet sent free, I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mz 


GENERATION AFTER GENERATION HAVE USED AND BLESSED IT. 


75-PIECE 
DINNER AND THA SHT. 


“LACE” PATTERN. 




















“GEM” SHAPE, - 





Consists of following pieces—(in Dishes, each piece counts one—for instance, Tea-pot and Cover 
coun: two pieces) :— 
1 Meat Piate, 12 in. 
12 Fruit Plates. 


12 Saucers. 


1 Covered Vegetable Dish (two pieces). 2 Butter Plates, 5 in. 
I Scalloped Vegetable Dish. 1 Pickle Plate. 
12 Breakfast Plates. 1 Bowl. 12 Tea Cups. 
12 Individual! Butters. 2 Bread Piates,8 in. 1 Cream Pitcher 
1 Tea-pot and Cover (two pieces). 1 Sugar Bow! and Cover (two pieces). 


This pattern of Dinner Ware, known as the Pearl Lace, is an English under-glaze pattern, on a fine 
white granite body. The goods are manutactured in Staffordshire, England, by one of the oldest and 
most reliable potteries there, each piece bearing their imprint, and they can not be excelled for quality 
and durability. The decoration is a border pattern, in a soft pearl color, of delicate sprays of flowers 
gracefully interwoven, producing a most pleasing effect. It has also a small neat spray of the same de 
sign for a centre decoration on each piece. The design being first printed on the body of the goods and 
afterwards being covered by the glaze of the ware itself, the design then becomes part and parcel of the 
goods, rendering it impossible to remove it. This is a specially desirable feature, and one that can no 
be attained in the over-glaze decorations 

Every piece perfect. What does any housewife value more than a nicely decorated set of dishes 
Certainly, nothing is more useful. 

Regular Price, $15.00, 
FARMER or OUR GRANGE HOMES, $9.50. 
new subscriptions. 


Our Price, with a year’s subscription to the NEw ENGLAND 
FREE, to any old Subscriber who sends us $14.00 for 





—_THE—— 


le Laval Grea Separators 


Hand Power, $125, $150, $200. Belt Power, $285; 
$350. Steam Turbine, $425. 

See Bulletin No. 7 of the New Hampshire Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, reporting test of different creaming systems, just is- 
sued, from which we quote Prof. Whitcher’s conclusion :— 

“The figures are so plain that comment is unnecessary, and 80 
far as One test conducted by competent and careful men can be re- 
lied upon we may place the Separator first, tae Open pans second, 


the Moseley and Stoddard third, and the Cooley last, in point of 
efficiency.” 


Address, for any desired information, 


The De Laval Separator Co.., 
General Offices : 74 Cortlandt St.. N. Y. 





—S Se STERK 





for the lawn and 
garden. Unleached 


Best to buy 
Send for circular. 


Wm. P. Perkins, 


Danvers, 
Mass. 


ASHES 


CORPUS LEAN 
Will reduce fat at rate of 10 to 15 Ibs. 
per month without injury to health. 
Send 6c. in stamps for sealed circulars 
covering testimonials. L.E. Marsh Co. 
2815 Madison Sq., Philada., Pa. 


ASHES 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. 
Simply stopping the fat producing 
effects of food. he supply being stopped, 
the natural working of the system draws 
on the fat and reduces weight at once. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


PATENT CAKE GRIDDIE. 





MADE 

















This Griddle is mad> of best gray iron; weighs about 4 tbs.; sets right on top of the stove (fits 
any stove) ; will heat in five minutes or cool in five minutes, and bakes eight cakes at once. 
The batter is poured into the round Griddles, which are hinged and from which they are turned 
into the long pan as soon as done on one side, and the round pan returned for another. 
The Griddle has now been on the market Five Years, and is being used by 


OVER 55,000 FAMILIES, 


and has proved to be therough!'y practieal, a genuine novelty and a dec'ded success. 
It makes better cakes than any Griddle ever invented, because the little pans are deep and hold the 
batter, and prevent its spreading out and getting thin anddrying up, Every cake with smooth edges 
and the exact size, and so light and nice. Buy a Griddle and see how a perfect Griddle cake tastes. 
Price 1.0). Sent free to any one who sends us a new subscriber to the NEw ENGLAND FARMER 
or OUR GRANGE HOMES. One years subscription to either paper and a Griddle $2 50. 
GEO. M. WHITAKER. 





'S SLUG 









i Safe, Sureand Cheap. A ten-years’ record to back it. 
rey men and Merchants. 


HAMMOND’S PAINT AND SLUG SHOT WORKS, 


CTTTG SHOT KILLS CABBAGE WORMS 
SLUG SHOT. and TURNIP FLIES. 


Sold by 2000 Seeds- 
ror Pamphlet write to 


Fishkil-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
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Our Grange Domes. 


NOTE AND COMMENT. 











A new subscriber forGrance Homes says, 
“T like it very much.” 

A good grange meeting is the best tonic in 
the world for a discouraged farmer. 


Master Rhone of the Pennsylvania state 
grange is slowly recovering from his recent se- 
vere illness. 


Down in Texas the farmers are talking about 
getting out of the old ruts and having some- 
thing to say about politics themselves. 

Western farmers are rejoicing over the fact 
that they have beaten the ‘Twine Trust.” The 
grange justly receives all the credit for the vic- 
tory. 

If the grange is worth supporting at all it is 
worth supporting well. A half-hearted Patron 
—one that is neither “hot nor cold”—is of but 
little value to the order. 

Grange work in New England will be pushed 
to the utmost during the next four months. 
There is no question about the results. Pesist- 
ent intelligent effort always wins. 


The communication from Col. Brigham, mat- 
ter of the National grange in another column, 
on “What will the harvest be” has the right 
ring. Think it over, brother farmers. 


A farmer said to us the other day, “I see by 
the papers that the grange is fast gaining 
ground.” If such farmers would become con- 
stant readers of the Grancze Homes they 
would soon join the grange. 


Will Patrons remember that OvurR GRANGE 
Homes columns are always open to reports of 
meetings, sayings and doings in the grange, 
and grange news of all kinds? Give us dates 
of meetings to occur for the grange directory. 


Much of the success of a subordinate grange 
depends upon the secretary. Not only should 
the records be kept correctly but a concise and 
comprehensive abstract of discussions should 
also be reported. The dues should be called as 
promptly as possible and delinquent members 
should be called on to pay up. A good grange 
secretary is a jewel in the order. 

The committee on education at the last session 
of the National grange said, “There is no use 
telling how much good has resulted and will 
continue to flow out trom the grange through a 
proper understanding and appreciation of the 
objects and purposes of our order. Until then 
no one can intelligently estimate the great ad- 
vantage of the grange as an educator, or form 
any adequate conception of the power and influ- 
ence upon the minds and hearts of its mem- 
bers.” 

As the grange in New England must rely 
largely upon Grance Homes for a detailed 
knowledge of the work of the order in this sec- 
tion of the country, it is ct the utmost impor- 
tance that it should have a wide circulation 
among all farmers whether members of the 
grange or not. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


At the earnest request of the officers of the 
state grange, the prcuposed picnic of the Borough 
District grange at Lake Chauncey, Westboro, 
will be given up and all the enthusiasm be di- 
rected to giving a rousing reception to Col. J. 
H. Brigham, Master of the National grange, at 
Lakeview, South Framingham, Friday, August 
23d. 

LIST OF SPEAKERS. 

The following speakers will appear at the 
various meetings at which Col. J. H. Brighrm 
will speak: Monday, Aug. 19, Wilbraham— 
H. A. Barton, Jr., W. R. Sessions, i. M. Ses- 
sions of Atlanta University, Georgia, and 
others. Tuesday, Aug. 20, at Amherst—James 
Draper, H. A. Barton, Jr., Rev. C.S. Walker 
and others. Wednesday, Aug. 21, Pittsfield— 
H. A. Barton, Jr., George R. Chase, S. A. 
Hickox and others. Thursday, Aug. 22, Gard- 
ner—N. B. Douglas, George R. Chase, P. M. 
Harwood, A. A. Metcalf and others. Friday, 
Aug. 23, South Framingham—James Draper, 
N. B. Douglas, George R. Chase, E. D. Howe 
Elbridge Cushman, S. V. Crane and others. 
Saturday, Aug. 24, Essex County, probably at 
Amesbury—N. B. Douglas, E. D. Howe, S. K. 
Fowler and others. 


MAINE. 


Fryeburg is arranging for a monster rally on 
Saturday, August 31st. 

North Penobscot Pomona grange will hold its 
next meeting with Forest grange, Lee, Aug- 
ust 28th. 


The next meeting of Penobscot Pomona 
grange will be held with Queen City grange, 
August 24th. 

The next meeting of Kennebec Pomona grange 
will be held with Mt. Vernon grange the third 
Wednesday in August. 


Thursday of the coming state tair week will 
be grange day, and there will be addresses by 
Nationa! Master Brigham, State Master Robie, 
and other interesting speakers. 


Marlow grange was instituted last December 
with twenty-three charter members. It now 
numbers fifty-seven with two more to be ini 
tiated at the next meeting. 


Oxford Pomona grange is prospering and 
has a membership of about nine hundred, the 
largest with one exception in the state. Ata 
recent meeting a class of thirty-eight were in- 
iated in the fifth degree. The question discussed 
was trusts. The next meeting will be held 
with Franklin grange at Bryant’s Pond, 
August 27th. Bear Mountain grange held a 
meeting August 8th. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Belknap County Pomona grange will hold its 
first meeting at Laconia August 12th. Hon. J. 
H. Brigham will deliver an address. 


Eastern New Hampshire Pomona grange will 
hold a farmer’s festival and basket picnic with 
Massabesic grange at Auburn village August 
15th. Hon. J. H. Brigham, master of the 
National grange, Chas. McDaniel, master of 
the state grange, N. J. Bachelder, secretary of 
the board of agriculture, and others will be 
present. 





VERMONT. 


Col. Brigham’s trip to Vermont has been 
postponed one week and he wil! not reach it un- 
til the last week in September. 

The property of C.J, Bell, treasurer of the 
State grange was badly damaged, by a tornado 
on Monday of last week. The wind struck a 
40x50 barn on a tenant farm and moved it six 
or eight feet from the foundation. One end ot 
the large barn on the home farm, 60x160, was 
moved from the foundation and six hundred 
square feet of the roofing torn off. 500 fine 


sugar maples were blown down and overturned, 
acres of soft-wood timber laid flat; the shade 
trees about the house were uprooted and nearly 
all the fences on several of Bro. Bell’s farms 
were destroyed. 

MERIDEN COUNTRY, ROCHESTER, VT. 


The week ending August 3d was one of con- 
tinued rains with several heavy showers, and 
the large amount of hay that was cut and par- 
tially cured has been rendered nearly worthless. 
The oldest inhabitant says that it is the poorest 
hay season ever known. Farmers who usually 
finish haying by the twentieth of July still have 
a laige amount to cut, and probably not more 
than half the hay in town is in the barns. 
Grain tiat has been cut has nearly spoiled on 
the shock or swath, and what is uncut is suffer- 
ing badly. On the river farms the potato vines 
are rotting down, and the half-grown tubers 
are also beginning to rot. On the bill farms the 
vines are in a little better condition, but the 
prospect now is that the crop in this section will 
prove to be nearly or quite a failure. Corn is 
looking well, although a little late. With good 
weather the crop will be all right. 





THE NATIONAL FLOWER. 


Opinions of the granges previously reported : 
arbutus, 5; golden rod, 1; white rose, 1. 


The subject of a national flower was discussed 
and a ballot taken at the last meeting of Barre, 
Mass., grange. Mountain laurel or spoonwood 
received the greater number of votes as some 
thought it grew more generally throughout the 
United States than any flower that had been 
suggested; golden rod received the second 
largest number, arbutus third, and clover had 
one. 

West Halifax grange at its last meeting voted 
in favor of the golden rod. I will report again, 
if at a fuller meeting the decision is changec. 

At the last meeting of Excelsior (Marlow, N. 
H.) grange in regard to the national flower a 
few members preferred the trailing arbutus, but 
the larger number favored the golden rod. So 
the latter flower is our choice as a grange. 





*““REVERSES AND ANTICIPATIONS.” 


(The following was said by Mr. J. M. Hub- 
bard, at the et of the Central Pomona 
grange, Connecticut, last Monday.| 

The movement of the age is a forward move- 
ment. With this movement the grange is in full 
harmony, and in itit is taking a prominent and 
honorable part. We look backward trom time 
to time, but we do not turn backward or move 
backward. Ours is the backward look of the 
engineer to assure himself that his forward 
course is true and straight. Or we may say it is 
that of the traveller to comfort himself with 
demonstration of distance gained, and to encour- 
age and strengthen himse!f for the struggle and 
toil in front. 

Two features only of the experience of the 
grange I call your attention to. They are 
these: growth and work. These are the unerr- 
ing signs of life, and measures of the scope and 
value of life. And the grange isa life. Who- 
ever has thoroughly come into the grange is 
living a new life. The brother or sister who 
can not bring this evidence of membership, may 
have complied with all the formal requirements 
of admission to the order, may be in possession 
of word and sigp, may have assumed the obli- 
gations and received the instructions of mem- 
bership, but they have not in the truest and 
highest sense joined the grange. 

We can not fail to see continued growth and 
extended work. What we look back upon is 
the period of infancy and youth. Growth 
rather than effective work is the characteristic 
of this period. During this period we have to 
learn our powers and adaptations, we have to 
serve our apprenticeship. This period is sub- 
stantially behind us, and from this time for- 
ward we propose to carry on business. We 
shall encounter difficulties, we shall sometimes 
meet with disappointments and failure. The 
skies will not always be bright or the gales 
favoring ones, but we are embarked for the 
voyage and expect in due time to cast anchor 
in the harvest of success. 





THE MODERN DEVELOPMENT 


Of Co-operative Ideas. 


At the summer meeting of the Central 
(Conn.) Pomona grange Mr. H.T. Wells spoke 
on the above subject. Co-operation means or- 
ganization for protectiou. Today the world 
seems alive with organizations for co-operation 
and protection. The manufacturer, the mer- 
chant, the operator, the speculator, the monop- 
olist, all have their combinations, trusts, syndi- 
cates, or whatever you may please to call them. 
The laboring man, the artizan, the mechanic, 
also have their organizations for protecting 
themselves against the power of the capitalist, 
their employer. The government has organized 
a protective tariff, for preventing foreign nations 
bringing to our shores their articles of manu- 
facture and trade in competition with our own. 
If it is right for the government to protect it- 
selt, it is likewise right for any corporate body 
to protect itself by organization and co-opera- 
tion from the infringements of outsiders. 
What benefit is the farmer receiving {rom these 
agencies, and what can he do for himself? You 
know that he has organized the grange and 
what it is doing for the farmer, you know what 
it is doing for legislation and for insurance, you 
know what the grange is doing as a purchasing 
agent, that you can buy all the necessaries of 
life at from five to twenty-five percent under 
general prices. These are some of the things 
the farmer has done by co-operation, to say 
nothing of the social, elovating and educational 
character of the organization. Can it do any- 
thing as a selling agent? If there were only 
fifteen or twenty butter manufacturers in the 
United States it would be easy to combine and 
form a syndicate and make their own prices, 
but instead of fifteen or twenty there are thou- 
sands upon thousands. For this vast multitude 
to combine and form a uniform price would be 
impossible, it is the same with ail the other 
of our staple articles of production. By 
the law of gravitation the larger the body 
the greater the attraction, large bodies attract 
smaller ones, large corporations attract and ab- 
sorb smaller ones and so on down; the smaller 
the body the less the attraction, and when you 
come down to the common farmer you have 
reached the infinitessimal, whose number is 
legion and the attraction becomes neutral. You 
say the grange unites them, so it does, but it 
can never unite the selling price of their produc- 
tions. Prices will change with every locality 
and the grange cannot succeed as a selling 
agent except in a limited extent in local areas. 
The law of supply and demand, however, must 
be the general rule for prices until they leave 
the farmex’s hands, but when once in the hands 
of the speculator, the circumstances are 
changed, they then fix the prices. But we hope 





that the grange will soon become powerful 








enough to suppress by legislation gambling in 
farmers’ produce. The modern development of 
co-operation, although of great benefit to the 
farmer in many ways, will only help him who 
tries to help himself. Co-operation will pot 
provide for the lame, the lazy or the shiftless. 

Lhe successful farmer of the future will be the 
man of diligence, the man of intellect and the 
man of perseverence. These qualifications 
aided by co-operation in education, in the ele- 
vation of character, co-operation in legislation 
without regard to party, co-operation in fight- 
ing for our rights and against all that is unjust 
and unfair, co-operation in all that goes against 
making the rich richer and the poor poorer, 
against the monopolist and all speculation in 
farm produce, co-operation at the polls, in in- 
surance, in buying and in selling wherever 
practicable, will greatly modify the circum- 
stances of the farmer; but we must not fail to 
remember that his condition can never be 
equalized, there will always be the successful 
and the unsuccessful, the rich and the poor 
meet together, the Lord is the maker of them 
all. It always has been, it always will be, the 
survival of the fittest. Hope on then and per- 
severe ever. 





THE GRANGE POWER. 
A National and a Tried Organization. 


It has come to be quite generally accepted as 
a truth, not only by farmers themselves but by 
others who are watching the course of events in 
our country, that those engaged in our most 
important industry, agriculture, must have or- 
ganization in order to compete with, or even 
hold their own with, other callings already com- 
bined tor their special good. That farmers feel 
the necessity in the matter is shown by the sev- 
eral organizations now found in different parts 
of the country, all of which, except the grange, 
having come into existence in a comparatively 
short time. There is one, and only one, Nation- 
al farmers’ organization in existence today, and 
that is the grange. All others are confined to 
localities, to states or sections, and therefore 
must be local in their work and results. There 
is not a state or territory in our country (and it 
applies also to the provinces of Canada) in which 
a farmer cannot join the grange if he so desires, 
and can thus receive the benefits not only of its 
local, but of its important National work. The 
grange has stood the test of nearly twenty-three 
years of existence. It has never yet been fairly 
“weighed in the balance and found wanting.” 
Emerson says, “Concentration is the secret of 
strength in politics, in war, in trade; in short 
in all management of human affairs.” Farmers 
ought to all unite their strength in our great 
National organization, such as is found today 
only in the grange. 

MORTIMER WHITEHEAD. 
Washington, D. C. 





“WHAT WILL THE HARVEST BE?” 


The political seed, which has been “broad- 
casted” by the toiling political workers, has in 
many instances germinated, and is being care- 
fully watched and cultivated by the parties in 
interest. Nominations bave been secured or the 
necessary steps taken to secure the same, and 
candidates are preparing to gather the harvest 
of votes. 

Where will the farmer put in his sickle? 
Will he reap “golden grain, or gather only 
cheat (chess) ?” The farmer alone can answer 
these questions, and I believe we should give 
very careful consideration to some things which 
have not heretofore received sufficient attention: 

In many of the states the people are to select 
the men whose duty it will be to represent 
them—the people—in the legislative bodies of 
these states. Common business sense should 
impress upon our minds the importance of se- 
lecting actual representatives—men who will 
vote as the people, their constituents, would 
vote if present in person. Some of the candi- 
dates are untried. We should interview them 
on questions of importance to us, and learn 
their views, else how can we know that they 
will represent us if elected. Information thus 
obtained will enable us to vote intelligently. 

Some of the legislative candidates are seeking 
re-election, and we may judge of what they 
will do, by what they have done. We should 
study the record of votes carefully, and if we 
find that the agricultural interests (our inter- 
ests,) were misrepresented, we should like pru- 
dent, sensible men, see to it that our vote is not 
cast to give him another opportunity to misrep- 
resent us.” “Ifa man deceives you once that is 
his fault; if he deceives you twice that is your 
fault.” 

I know that this is not the kind of talk you 
will hear from the party workers or party 
press, but it seems to me to be goodsense. The 
time has fully arrived when farmers should ad- 
vertise to the world, and particularly to would- 
be party leaders, that the rural vote can no 
longer be counted as reliable and certain for the 
party ticket with the names of men placed 
thereon as candidates, who have shown them- 
selves unfriendly to our interests. And while 
there may be weeping and gnashing of teeth 
among political shysters, there will be an im- 
mediate recognition of the tact that the wishes 
of the farmer voter must receive some atten- 
tion hereafter, and we will—as a class—be re- 
spected as never before by those who aspire to 
be political leaders. J. H. Briguam. 

Master Ntionaal Grange, Delta, Ohio. 





THE BEST EDITORIAL STAFF. 


The Pawtucket &Gazette and Chronicle, a 
prominent Rhode Island newspaper, and second 
to none, said in a recent issue : 


The standard to which the New ENGLAND 
FARMER, with its grange edition, OuR GRANGE 
Homes, has been brought under its present 
management, entitles it to be regarded and pro- 
nounced as the leading agricultura|-family jour- 
nal of New England. Its editor and publisher, 
Mr. George M. Whitaker, whose masterful! di- 
rection is evinced on every page, adds to collegi- 
ate training the practical experience gained as 
printer and publisher for a period covering 
nearly twenty years, and no man in the business 
is better known or more highly respected. He 
was for many years secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Press Association and was for two years its 
president. He was one of the founders of the 
Suburban Press Association, and has held the 
office of treasurer ever since its organization. 
He is a member of the Boston Press Club, and 
is one of the best essayists in the proiession, 
his lectures on agricultural topics having been 
so well received, that in the season he is in- 
vited to various parts of New England, as lec- 
turer before granges and state and county as- 
sociations. His style is concise and forcible, 
and his opinions in matters pertaining to jour- 
nalism and printing cffices are accepted as un- 
questioned authority by his fellow publishers 
and others. 

Mr. Whitaker’s chief assistant on the NEW 
ENGLAND FARMER is Mr. A. W. Cheever who 
has been its agricultural editor for nearly 
twenty years, a gentleman whose qualities as a 
writer and sound thinker, added to a practical 
experience of a lifetime as farmer, admirably 
fit him for the duties of his department. He 
has a national reputation as a dairy expert and 
2 secretary of the Massachusetts cattle commis- 
sion. 

“Woman's Interests” is an interesting de- 
partment ably presided over by Mrs. A. E 








Whitaker, wife of the editor. She is a vigorous 
and pleasing writer, a practical housekeeper, 
and is first vice president of the New England 
Woman's Press association. 

Mr. A. Messer, a practical farmer, for many 
years editorially connected with Vermont news- 
papers, and master of the state grange, and Mr. 
A. F. Hunter, an acknowledged expert in pou!- 
try matters, and who has made poultry keeping 
=. are members of the Farmer's editorial 
staff. 

To these writers must be added hundreds ot 
able contributors and correspondents in all 
parts of the country, all combining to aid Mr. 
Whitaker in making the New ENGLAND FARM- 
ER the leading, the ablest, the most progres- 
sive agricultural paper of the east. 


AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 
1889. 


Will secretaries help us to complete this list? 





STATE. 
Bay State, ..... - Boston, « ...Oct. 7, 12 
Connecticut, . . . . ..-Meridian,. .. .Sept. 17, 20 


Maine,....... » Lewiston, .. . Sept. 10, 13 
New Hampshire,. . , Manchester, . . Aug. 27, 30 
N. E. Agricultural,. . Worcester,. . .Sept. 3, 6 
New Hampshire State Grange, 

Tilton, eeeee Sept. 34. 13 
- Albany, ... . Sept. 12, 14 
- « « » Providence, . . Sept. 23, 27 


Meow York... iss 
Rhode Island, 


Vermont, .... . . Burlington, ..Sept. 3,6 
MAINE. 
Androscoggin .. . . Livermore Falls Sept. 3, 5 


Androscoggin Valley, .Canton.... ..Sept. 24, 26 
Aroostook, North, . . Fort Fairfield . Sept. 3, 5 
Buxton and Hollis,.. . ..... +. « Sept. 16,12 
Capital Grange,.. . . Augusta,.. , . Sept. 
Cumberland County, .Gorham,....Oct. 1, 3 
Cumberland Farm’sClub, ..... . «Sept. 25, 26 
East Eddington,. . . kast Eddington, Oct. 2, 3 
Eastern Maine,. .. . Bangor,. ...Sept. 3, 6 
Franklin Co.,. ». » » » Farmington,. ,Oct. 1, 3 
Gray . « 0 2 0 0 © © « Gray, « « « « » Aug. 27, 29 
Houlton, . . ++ + +. Houlton, .. . Sept. 25, 26 
Kennebec, » « « « « - Readfield Cor., . Sept. 24, 26 
Kennebec, North, .. Waterville, . .Oct. 1, 2 
Knox County,.. - » »«Camden,. .. . Sept. 18, 21 
Lincoln, . . + « « » « Damariscotta, . Oct. 
Naples. «sce cnscec cee 0 0+ Sept 4 
No. Knox,. . . « « . Union,. . . . . Sept. 24, 26 
Ossipee Valley,. . . .Cornish,. .. . Sept. 
Penobscot, North,. ..... +e. « Sept. 25, 26 
Penobscot West,. . . Exeter, .. . . Sept. 24, 26 
Sagadahoc County,. . Topsham,.,. . . Oct. 
Sago,. . « « «eee. LOpsham, .. . Oct. 
Sanford, ...... .Springvale. . . Oct. 
Scarboro and Cape Elizabeth, ..,. . . Oct. ~ 
Somerset Central,. .-+ccercee eC 1, 8 
Union,* * * . . « « » Ellsworth .. . Sept. 10, 12 
West Oxford, .. . .Fryeburg, .. . Oct. 

Washington Central, . Machias,. . Sept. 18, 19 
Waldo and Penobscot, Monroe, . . . . Sept. 24, 25 
Waldo County, .. «esse + Sept. 24, 25 
West Washington,. . Cherryfield,.. . Sept. 25, 26 
York Co., « «+e SACO, « » «. « e Sept. 17, 19 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Cheshire, .. - - Keene, .. . «Sept. 25-27 
Grafton & Coos, .. «. Hazen’s Mills, . Oct. 2-3 
Mascoma Valley,. . .Canaan,.. . . Sept. 24, 26 
Rochester, . .. . . » Rochester, . .Sept. 2¢, 27 
Kearsarge Ag’l,.. . . Warner,.. . . Sept. 18, } 
Laconis, . ... +.» Laconia, ...Sept. 3, & 
Plymouth, .... . »Plymouth,. . . Sept. 17, 19 
Upper Coos & Essex,. Colebrook, . . Sept. 
South Hampton, .. .So. Hampton, .Oct. 8, 9 
Suncook Valley, . . . Pittsfield, ...Oct. 2, 3 


VERMONT, 


Addison, .. .... . Middlebury, . .Sept. 9-11 
Champlain Valley,. . Vergennes,. . . Sept. 16-18 
Lamoille Valley, . . . Morrisville, . . Sept. 10-12 


Caledonia .... . .St. Johnsbury, . Sept. 10, 13 
Dog River Valley, .. Northfield. . . Sept. 10, 12 
Franklin County,. . .-Sheldon,.. . . Sept. 
Mad River Valley,.. . Wait+field,. . .Sept. 3, 4 
Rutland,...... Rutland, .. . Sept. 17,19 
Valley,. «+ » « « « » Brattleboro, . .Oct. 2, 3 
Western Vermont, . . Fairhaven, . . Sept. 24, 27 
Windham, ..... .Newfane, .. . Sept. 11, 12 
Windsor,..... . . Woodstock, . . Sept. 24, 26 
Winooski Valley, .. Waterbury, . .Sept. 10, 12 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Attleborough, .. .. Plainville,. . . Sept, 19, 20 
Brockten, ... . +. Brockton, ...Oct. 2, 5 
Housatonic, ... . . Gt. Barrington, Sept. 25, 27 
Massachusetts Hort’! . Boston, ... . Sept. 17, 20 
Marshfield .... . . Marshfield, . , Sept. 11, 13 
Martha’s Vineyard,. . West Tisbury,. Sept. 3, 4 
Middlesex, ......Concord, .. . Sept. 25, 26 
Middlesex, North, . . Lowell, ... . Sept. 24, 25 
Middlesex, South, . . Framingham, . Sept. 17, 18 
Nantucket ......Nantucket...Sept. 4, 5 
Oxford, *eeeeeve . Oxford, ‘ee - Sept. 17, 18 
Plymouth, .... . .» Bridgewater, . Sept. 18, 20 
Spencer, ... +.» .Spencer,....Oct. 3, 4 
Union, eer eevee Blanford , ee » Sept 11, 12 
Upton,. ose oe ib «ie @ + «6 26 
Worcester, . . » » « » Worcester, . . Sept. 19, 20 
Worcester, North, . . Fitchburg, . . Sept. 24, 25 
Worcester Northwest, Athol, . .. . .Sept. 17, 18 
Worcester, West, .. Barre, . . » « «Sept. 26, 27 
Worcester, South, . . Sturbridge. . . Sept. 12, 1: 
Amesbury & Salisbury, Amesbury. Oc 1, 2 
Barnstable,. . « « » » Barnstable, . . Sept. 24, 25 
Berkshire,. . ... ..Pittsfield, . . . Sept. 10, 13 
Blackstone Valley, . . Uxbridge, . . . Sept. 24, 25 
Bristol,. . . . +e. .taunton, .. . Sept. 24, 26 
Deerfield Valley, Charlemont,. . Sept. 17, 13 
Eastern Hampden,. . Palmer, ... .Sept. 17, 18 
Essex, « « « « « « « « Beverly,. . «. .Sept. 24, 25 
Franklin,. ..... .Greenfield, . . Sept. 26, 27 
Hampden, .... . » Westfield,. . . Sept. 18,19 
Hampshire,, ... ..Amberst, .. . Sept. 19, 20 
Hampshire, Franklin, and Hampden, 

Northampton,. Oct. 2, 3 
Highland,. ... ... Middlefield,. . Sept. 4, 5 
Hillside, . ... .. «Cummington, . Sept. 24, 25 
Hingham, .... ..Hingham, . . . Sept. 24, 25 
Hoosac Valley,. . . . North Adams, . Sept. 17, 19 

CONNECTICUT. 


Hartford County,. . . Hartford,., . . Sept. 26-27 
New London County,. Norwich,. . ..Sept. 24-26 
Windham County,... Brooklyn,.. . . Sept. 17-19 
Tolland County,.. . . Rockville, . . . Sept. 10-12 
Bristol Park County,. Bristol, . .. . Sept. 30 


Oct. + 
Berlin, ee eveces » Berlin, ee e » Oct. 2 
Chester,.. «+ « » « « e Chester,. . « . Oct. 2 
Clinton,.. « « « « « «Clinton, . « « « -Oct. Q 


Danbury,.......Danbury,....Oct. 7-12 


East Granby,. .. ». » East Granby,. . Oct. 9 
Farmington Valley, . .Collinsville,.. . Sept. 11-12 
Guilford,. .... . .Guilford,....Sept. 2 
Madisop,. .. « . » Madison,. . . . Oct. 2 


New Milford,. . . . » New Milford, ..Sept. 10-12 
Simsbury,. ... ...Simsbury,.. ..Oct. 9-10 
Southington,. . . . . Southington,. . Sept. 11-13 
Stafford,. ..... ..Stafford Springs,Oct. 8-9 
Union ...... + + Huntington,. . Sept. 25-27 
Watertown, .... « Watertown, ... Sept. 24-26 
Willimgntic, . . . Willimantic,.. . Oct 1-3 
Woodstock,. . . . . «So. Woodstock,.Sept, 10-12 
Wolcott, . « « « » « « Wolcott,. . « «Oct. 16 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Washington County.. W. Kingston, . Sept. 10, 12 
South Kingston, . . . So. Kingston, . Sept. 17-19 
Woonsocket, .. +. »« Woonsocket,. . Sept. 10-12 


. 
. 

. 

. 





Dr. 8wett’s Root Beer. 


A package to make 5 gallons 25 cents; by mail, 
81 cents. 4 packages $100, prepaid. Composed of 
Sarsaparilla, Life of Man, Juniper, etc., etc. An 
agreeable drink, while acting gently and benefi- 
cially on the stomach, liver and kidneys. Put up 
only at the N. E. Botanic Depot, 245 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. 





Experiment Station analysis makes 
the Fertilizing Value of a ton of 


“CLEVELAND” LINSEED MEAL 


$24.04 after it has been fed. 


As a concentrated Fodder ingredient it has no 
superior. 
Manufacturers, 


THECLEVELAND LINSEED OILCO. 
Cleveland, O. 


For Car Load and Ton Price, address 
P.O. BOX 539, Worcester, Mass. 


NCINE 


ForPUMPING 
WER 
_ Greatly 
Reduced 
Prices, 














We can 
=/ furnish 
Engines and all attachments for 
) either Water Supply or Power 
Purposes. Every Engine war- 
ranted. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
: e for Hand or Power Uae. 
A. Also the celebrated 
BUCKEYE LIFT & FORCE PUMPS 
0? Wells sunk in Earth or Rock. 


HL 
co: GiliSMITH & WINCHESTER 


successors to M FPOOsS 4 Co 
9to81 Wendell St., vear Oliver St.. BOSTON, Ma8S, 


Lo 





Varicocele, 





JONES, HE PAYS THE FREIGHT. 


5-TON WACON SCALES, 260. | 
bet BEAM B30 . - 
eae > BRASS TARE BEAM. 
Freight Paid. 
Warranted for 5 Years . 
Agents Wanted. Send for Terms. 
FARMERS’ 
Barn and Warehouse Scales. 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON, Binghamton, N, Y. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A marvel of purity, 


rhis powder never varies. 
strength and wholsomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low test, short 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in 
cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER CoO., 106 Wall-st. 
+ ae 


BEECHAM’S PILLS | 


ACT LIKE MAGIC 


ON A WEAK STOMACH. 


Sscts. a Box 


OF ALL DRUCCISTS. 
FOR SALE CHEAP, 
One Pneumatic, Drier, Parer, Bleacher, etc, 
No.5. Allin perfect order and sold for no fault. 


R. W. SK! RROW, 
43 Hyshape Ave ., Hartford, Ct. 














SEE EITERDE! 


If you want to read people AS YOU WOULDA 
BOOK, send for ‘‘Heads and Faces.’’ It will save 
ou many disappointments in social and business 
ife. 200 pages. 250 portraits. 40 cents postpaid. 
In cloth, $1. Address at once A. P. REED, South 
Bridgton, Me. 


IRGINIA FARM FOR SALF.—20 miles 
west of Washington, D. C.; 14 miles from 
railroad ; 230 acres; 6,000 pear trees just in bearing; 
1,000 peach trees, Bargain. J. D. SPRING. 
Herndon, Fairfax Co., Va. 
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ZED BOX, SEND FOR CIRCULAR: AAV 
No appetite, Indigestion, Flatulence, 


Sick Headache, ‘*-all run down,’ los- 
ing flesh, you will find 


Tutt’s Pills 


the remedy you need. They tone up 
the weak stomach and build up the 
flagging energies. Sufferers from 
mental or physical overwook willfind 
relief from them. Nicely sugar coated, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 
VICTOR @ ; 

PULVERIZING S 

HA RROW., 





— ‘Circulars Free. 
Address 
Reynolds Bros. 
Brockton, Mass. 










The Best. Cheapest. and 
More and Better Work than any other HARROW. 


‘Strongest- Will do 





HOW TO MAKE 


Many women with fair faces are def 
cient in beauty owing to undeveloped 
wl u 


figures, flat busts, etc., 


rewedied by using 
MALENE, 
© give a full deser 


a 


It is impossible to g 
ion in an advertisement Send 66. 
, ptiv . 


ti 
stamps fo 
receiy *‘Beauty,”’ a \ i 

timonials, sealed, by return 1 Bold 
by druggists. L. E. MARSH & CO 
2819 Madison Sq., Philada., Pa. 


ERRORS 


odes 


YOUTH. 


Sufferers from Nervous Debility, Youthful 
Indiscretions, Lost Manhood, Mucous 








discharges, Eruptions of all Hinds, Decay, 


Debility, Consumption, Excesses, Night 
Emissions, Waste in urine, Seminal weak- 
ness, Disease of the Kidneys, Bladder, and 


other organs, Impetence, Overwork, Weak- 


ness of mind or body, Excesges in old or young, 
Spermatorrhea, Wasting 
away and nervous prostration can be radically and 
permanently cured by the use of our famous pills. 
They are safe, prompt and effectual, the original 
and only cure fer the above Diseases. Price 
$1.00 per box of 60 pills or six packages for $5.00 
which will cure most cases. 


NEW ENGLAND MEDICAL INSTITUTE 


24 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen may consult with us at our office free 


of charge. 
Established 1869. 


Copyrighted 1889 by F. B, Hiller. 


i ee at 





Chicage 


POULTRY SUPPLE 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
Excelsior Ground Oyster Shells, 


Best in Quality ever put upon the Market. 
Excelsior Ground Beef Scraps, 
Dole’s Dessicated Fish, 
Haven’s Condition Powders, 
Rust’s Egg Food, Roup Pills, 
We are New Englang 


Wheat, Barley, Buck. 
wheat, .Chicken 
























































a We 
Bone, etc, 
Send for Price List, gyTBRe 
PARKER & WO ; 
SEED AND AGRICULTURAL STORE, } on 
49 No. Market St., Boston, Mags, yer 
a. onbens yor Six 
2] y 7» y Y , ’ 4 1 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS FREE, ani 
Ten thousand, best varieties free by mail pox 
paid. Write for particulars. W. H. HILLs. subse! 
Plaistou, N. H. adels wit 
1 rT TO a date is th 
} ‘ 
LIVE PIGEONS WANTED, @ w= 
imm 
Will give $1.00 per dozen. For further informa. be sta 
tion address O. M. D., Box 149, Belmont, Mass, scom 
a _ the subse 
W RINGERS AND CARPET weekly st 
SWEEPERS. gubscril 
he largest stock in New England to select from. All will pleas 
and sizes. Repairin a specialty. Also dealers in rubber g 
and garden hose. PRESC TT BROS.,62 and 64 Corn No pape 
Boston. : 
acpnreinenanacaaminmenceiietimenmmsmmaiias = are paid. 
gs to disc 
INVIGOURATOR, @ ec: 
given. 
Money! 
Ne you eat hurts you, orif you are troubled postal or 
DYSPEPSIA, press Con 
NERV: USNESS, 
HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, Commu 
LOW SPIRITS, solicit 
KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, are 
1.» ETC. gach com! 
TRY A BOTTLE OF ogy 
tion, 
DR. HAMS 
A mark 
free for y 
sartilaiiiiviamaiarinaiaae tiie he 
= [> See ee glad to 
It has stood the tests ot the public for overa a 
quarter of a century, and thousands have testified 
to its value. Send for circular and testimonials 
For sale by all druggists at 50c. and $1 per bottle 
General Agents for New England, 
A year 
a bo 
' when & 
E.C. MORRIS & CO.’§ n 
. appeara 
FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOE known & 
SAFES backer 
recommer 
“SS fected pla: 
F : troduced, 
‘ ment. 
My cro] 
half, but 1 
fruit I cor 
of destro; 
have been 
fect healtt 
berries I 
come dise: 
is apt to fe 
the dark 
at AW : sd some grov 
= : be given u 
The Best Safe in the World! Englaud ; 
Over 100,000 in use! outlook is 
' but rarely 
Always Preserve their Contents! wn 
These celebrated Safes had the Champion darvest in 
Record in the great forms his 
Chicago, Boston, Haverhill, Eastport 
and Marblehead Fires... 
Also in the Great £ eatile Fire Kon 
OF JUNE 10, 1889. . I wish to 
And contain more improvements than any SAFE and think 
made. PATENT INSIDE BOLT WorK, ROUND en 
CORNERS, EIGHT FLANGES and ANGLE FRONTS would be t 
AND BACKS. succession | 
BK. C. MORRIS & CO. region for 
BOSTON, MASS. have sive 
— ave given 
7 to$Saday Samples worth $2.15 Free sowed on p 
ea Lines not under horses’ feet, Write Brew- but on long 
ster Safety Rein Holder Co, Holly, Mich. well 
ETI Plai “il 
THE FANCIERS’ REVIEW. — 
CHATHAM, N. Y. ~eutnck 
, ; re With orcha 
A sixteen-page, sixty-four column Poultry h | 
Journal of national circulation. Subscriptior “ave usua! 
price, 35 cents per year. A first-class advertising for a suece 
medium. For ten cents we send three back nan Pe: 
bers of The Review for examination. Fine poultry farting. ¢ 
printing a specialty. tults if n 
P.S. Write for particulars about our Sewin blue 
Machine Prize. F wa’ BTASS 
ara Makes gq | 
YCLOPE DIAS, Qs» 
Sideg and ( 
— land. It j 
SECOND HAND--ALL KINDS. cite Hehe 
& good gr 


B. A. FOWLER & CO 


86 BROMFIELD ST., ROSTON 


‘Natural and Artificial Duck-Culture.” 





tise on the culture of ducks, 

with illustrations of breeding 
and brooding houses; cuts of eggs 
in all stages of incubation, etc. 
Giving alsoan experience of near- 
ly thirty years by the author. 
Price 50 cents 


JAMES RANKIN. 
South Easton, Mase 


ii [iS BOOK is a complete trea- 





~ 


MANAGERsi02°% 


To open a branch officein your localit 
purely mercantile. One that will inspire 
pride, pleasure and profit Trade ¢ 


i No peddling. J. E. SHEPARD, Cincinnal'. 0. 
. IS 
WHY ARE SO MANY FARMERS FEEDING 


Gluten 


Mea 


TO THEIR COWS? 
Because It Pavs. 


Wm. Heugh, Manager for ex-Governor J. Gregory Smith’s “Hill Farm,” St. Albans, Vt., says 
date of May 19th, 1889: “I am convinced CHICAGO GLUTEN MEAL gives a better return ! 


money than any other Feed.”’ 


Send for circulars to 


Butler Breed & Co., 10 Broad St,, Boston, 





A TELESCOPE for Only $1.00 






We have Imported expressly for our summer trade 2,000 Ia 
Inches in three sections, and measure wlosed, 2A inches. They are nicely brass bound with brass safety caps on & 
1 Achromatic Chryatais polished by LE MAIR & CO.,,of Par's 
Gine telescope objects miles away are brought close to view with astonishing clearness 
less than from $5.00 to $8.00, and we shall offer only a limited number at this pre. Every sojourner in the country or «6 #es 
these instruments, apd no farmer should be without one, Sent by . rork City 
KIRTLAND BRO'S & OO. 88 Fulton St., New Yor 


exciude dust, &c, The lenses are very Power 


thould certainly secure one of 
vrepaid for only $1.00; 6 for 85.00, 
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